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Towards the Climax 


HE circumstances in which the President and the 
Prime Minister are now conferring are very different 
and much happier than they were on Mr Churchill’s last 
visit to Washington. But there is one part of the world 
where the present. position is, on balance, worse than it 


“was a year ago. This is the area of the Japanese war. In 


twelve months, the Japanese advance towards Australia 
has been stopped, and its spearheads in New Guinea 
and the Solomons have been broken. But at the other 
end of the vast arc, the Arakan campaign has been a 
failure and, behind her prison walls, China’s strength is 
ebbing. It is evident from the reports that very heavy 
pressure is being put upon the President and the Prime 
Minister to begin the counter-attack on Japan at once. 
Mr Churchill made it clear in his speech to Congress that 
he requires no urging to do all that is possible, 
and there are good reasons for believing that more is 
possible now than hitherto. Ever if the great British 
armies of the Middle East are needed for other tasks in 
Europe, the end of the African campaign and the clear- 
ing of the Mediterranean will make it much easier to 
supply the Indian Ocean area, and America’s even vaster 
armies must by now be ready for action. It may thus be 
possible to apply a great and immediate accretion of 


strength to the Japanese war, and to do so without any 
alteration—indeed, to do it by way of fulfilment—of the 
grand strategy laid down long ago. 

To many of the critics, however, this is not enough. 
Several United States Senators, for instance, go so far 
in their eagerness to join issue with Japan that they 
would call a truce in the war with Germany—and, in 
doing so (though they probably do not know it), they are 
faithfully echoing the German and Italian propaganda. 
Mr Curtin has, on occasion, come close to the same con- 
clusion. This is not an argument that can be dismissed 
out of hand. There are imaginable circumstances in 
which it would have great force. If, for example, the 
state of affairs in Europe were that of deadlock, with no 
hope of an issue for many years—if, during the period 
necessary to deal with Japan, the European war could be 
neglected without there being any advantage to Hitler, 
or any discouragement to the third great Ally, Russia— 
if any of these things were true, then it would be right 
to turn aside, even after so many heavy furrows have 
been ploughed, to sow the seeds of power in the East. 

But none of these things is true. The iron ring round 
Hitler has to be forged while it is still hot. Time is not 
on our side. The Soviet Army and people will not fight 
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alone for ever. From every corner of Europe there goes 
up the desperate cry of “ Hurry! Hurry! For the love 
of civilisation, hurry!” Nor are all the arguments the 
negative ones against delay. For the first time, there are 
positive hopes for early and decisive action. For the 
first time, the glowing vision of early victory is beginning 
to come above the horizon. It cannot yet be seen very 
clearly ; it may yet prove to be a mirage; but at least, 
and at last, the vision is there. There is a possibility of 
victory in Europe this year, if the United Nations are 
given skill and luck to add to their new found superiority 
in weight of metal. With such a glorious argument for 
haste, and with such certain penalties for delay, it would 
be a crime and a folly to turn aside now. While the defeat 
of Japan (as the Prime Minister has pointed out) would 
not mean the defeat of Germany, the defeat of Germany 
would infallibly mean the ruin of Japan. And if the 
greater prize is the nearer attainment, the choice should 
be clear, however hard its consequences. Whatever can 
be done against Japan should be and doubtless will be 
done. In estimating what they can do, each of the United 
Nations should re-examine its own contribution. Those 
who would gain most from a concentration of effort in 
Europe, but who are not yet doing their utmost against 
Japan, can properly be asked to reconsider their policies. 
But the main weight of the blow in 1943 must still be 
directed towards Berlin. 


The German nightmare has always been of a war on 
two fronts. This year, the least that Hitler can count on 
is war on three fronts, and there may be four or five. The 
first front is in Russia. Whether it is the Russians or 
the Germans who open the attack, the next few weeks 
will show. Whether the tide of war will move east or 
west is as yet uncertain. But one thing is as clear to 
Hitler as the crack of doom—he will have to expend in 
Russia this year more scores of divisions, more thousands 
of tanks, more millions of men, not one of which he has 
to spare. Russia is, even on the most favourable of his 
calculations, a running sore far more exhausting to him 
than ever Spain was to Napoleon. And, if the calculations 
of history should not favour him, he has an excellent 
chance of losing the war outright on the steppes this year. 


The second front is in the air over Germany. Hitherto, 
bombing from the air has not played a decisive part 
on either side since Warsaw and Rotterdam. Sober 
observers have doubted whether it could ever be raised 
to such a pitch as to become a major factor in the grand 
sp ay the ~ It has not yet reached that point ; 
an article on a later page suggests the conclusion that 
the German will to war is not yet breaking under the 
hail of bombs. But the scale of the raids, together with 
what can be learned of their effect, begins to justify the 
belief that bombing could be almost decisive. The heavy 
bomber force of the RAF is still a long way from its 
peak, and the weight of the blows it will be able to 
deliver will increase all through the summer. Apart from 
the mass raids, there is a growing effectiveness in the 
special stabs against transport, such as the Mosquitoes 
are daily delivering, and against key points in the 
German industrial structure, such as the brilliant exploit 
against the MGhne and Eder dams The RAF Bomber 
Command will be a very formidable weapon indeed in 
six months’ time. And behind the RAF there is the poten- 
tially even heavier weapon of the American Air Force. 


So far, American bombing has been a disappointment. 


The layman knows nothing of the technical arguments 


for day and night bombing ; but he judges by results, 
and there cannot be any doubt that Hitler is not being 
wounded by the American bombers nearly as much as by 
those of the RAF. This will presumably change. What- 
ever technical reason has held the Americans back 
(for of their spirit and ability there can be no doubt) 
and confined their attentions io the outer rim of German 
Europe, the time has now come to slip the leash. With 
American bombs added to British, with every part of 
Germany receiving the Ruhr, treatment, he would be a 
bold man who would continue to maintain that nothing 
can be decided by bombing. 
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The third front is in the Mediterranean ; its base is on 
the Tunisian springboard. The whole world—the Axis 
world with particular anxiety—is asking Where Next? 
Very properly, they are being kept guessing. There is not 
a spot on the southern coastline of German Europe from 
Port Bou to Dedeagach where the blow may not fall. 
Possibly there are still some clearing-up operations in the 
Central Mediterranean to be undertaken as the last pre- 
liminaries ; but it is certain that an Allied invading force 
will be on the Continent of Europe this summer, and 
equally certain that it will be the most heavily armed, 
armoured and equipped force the world has ever seen. 
This great triangle of retribution is the bid for early 
victory. With massive blood-letting in Russia, with his 
industry and transport and his people’s endurance 
strained to the limit, with bombs dropping by day and 
by night on these stretched nerves, and with an 
armoured sword thrust directed at his heart—can Hitler 
stand off all these enemies? 


He has still another anxiety. Hig only significant 
European ally is failing him. The spotlight, these last 
few days, has been on Italy, and the most far-reaching 
rumours are coming out of that unhappy land. It is said 
that the King has abdicated, that the Duce leads no 
more, that the Germans are withdrawing their troops, 
that a plea for peace is only a matter of days. It may be 
so—or it may not. The Italian people have never had 
their heart in the war, and there can be little doubt that, 
if they think they seé a way out of it, they will not be 
held back by love of their allies. But it is not Hitler’s 
way to surrender a valuable position and if, per mirabile, 
it should turn out that he is allowing the Italians to make 
terms, the United Nations would be well advised to ask 
themselves where the catch is. 

To get Italy out of the war—if this hypothesis can be 
further pursued without risk of wishful thinking—would 
be an enormous psychological victory and a very sub- 
stantial real convenience. But there would be other con- 
sequences also. The limiting factor on an Allied offensive 
anywhere in the Mediterranean area is, and will remain, 
transport, and every move in that area, military and 
diplomatic, must be seen against the background of 
shipping. If the United Nations’ strategy calls for an 
advance on Berlin by way of Rome and Milan, then 
naturally the military commander will have to take 
account of the needs of Italy and the Italian people ; the 
administration of his back areas is always a heavy, but 
a necessary, burden on the general. But if—as geography 
would suggest—the blow is to be directed either’ east 
or west of the Alps, then the wisest course will be to 
accept the minimum of commitments in the Italian 
peninsula. There is a danger lest the very praiseworthy 
desire to have no more Darlan deals should lead the 
United Nations to refuse to accept even the uncondi- 
tional surrender of any Italian Government emerging 
from the present regime and themselves to undertake 
responsibility for administering and supplying the 
country. This is a trap. Every administrator sent out is 
one less fighting man. Every ton of food or coal is one 
less ton of military supplies. If Italy is needed as a 
battleground, well and good; but if not, the Allied 
interest is to turn it as nearly as possible into a No Man’s 
Land. To supervise the re-education of the Italian people 
will be one of the tasks of the peace settlement ; but it is 
not in the Allied interest, while the war still rages, to lift 
from the shoulders of the Fascist regime the responsi- 
bility for a period which, whether Italy is in the war or 
not, cannot be other than one of humiliation, frustration 
and hunger. The precedent of the Allied deal with 
Darlan must not be followed; but the precedent of 
Hitler’s deal with Pétain shows how a conqueror can best 
serve his own advantage in the interval before the war 
is over. 


The object of the campaign is Berlin. The proof of 
Mussolini’s abject failure is that he has made his country 
a pawn in the calculations of both sides. It would be a 
great mistake, before the war is over, to treat Italy as 


anything else. 
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Cheap Money for Ever? 


N his Budget speech, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
nailed the flag of cheap money to the mast. “It is 
the Government’s intention,” he said, “to maintain its 
present policy of cheap money after the war for that 
purpose [reconstruction and development] as well as in 
the interests of the Exchequer itseit.” This is emphatic 
enough to leave very little room for doubt about official 
intentions, But the City appears to be less sure. For the 
past few weeks, and especially since the publication of 
the two international currency plans, with evhat was 
thought to be their emphasis on the future rdéle of gold, 
there has been a distinct softness in gilt-edged prices. 
Doubts about the indefinite continuance of present interest 
rates are being canvassed,- and though there is little 
questioning either of the willingness or of the powers 
‘ of the authorities to maintain “cheap money,” it is being 

asked whether this phrase necessarily means interest rates 
as low as at present. 

To any discussion of the prospects of cheap money, 
three questions are fundamental. Is cheap money 
desirable? Is it possible? What will its wider consequences 
be? The first question—that of its desirability—is, in 
these days, little more than rhetorical. There is very wide- 
spread, even if not quite unanimous, agreement that the 
basic cause of unemployment is the under-investment of 
its savings by the community, and that cheap money is 
a very powerful stimulus to investment. Indeed, all that 
needs to be said here in answer to the first question is to 
add two footnotes to the statement that cheap money is 
certainly desirable. The first foomote is that the answer 
is given with reference to the conditions of twen- 
tieth-century Britain, whose major economic pro- 
blem is to find investments for her savings, and 
that it may not be equally true of other countries 
with other ‘problems. The second footnote is that 
not all of the consequences of cheap money are 
favourable. If low interest rates are to be perpetuated, 
both the saving habits of the people and the terms on 
which financial institutions (especially life assurance 
offices) can do business will have to be adjusted ; to give 
only one example of the consequences, saving for old age 
will become more difficult just when it is becoming 
socially more necessary. These implications should not be 
forgotten ; but they are not sufficient to upset the main 
conclusion. For present-day Britain there need be few 
qualms about the desirability of permanently cheap 
money. There is, of course, some room for dispute 
about the scope of the policy. To be -fully effective, 
cheap money must percolate to the farthest corners of 
the economy. But if the rate of interest in the gilt-edged 


market and the money market can be held down, three- 
quarters of the battle will have been won. 

Can cheap money be attained? It was secured con- 
tinuously for seven years before the war, a period when 
there was, it is true, heavy unemployment, but when the 
rate of economic progress was at least as fast as in any 
recorded period of the past. Any contention that cheap 
money cannot be secured and maintained has to run the 
gauntlet of establishing that the conditions of the future 
will be substantially more difficult than those of 1932-39. 

It must, of course, be conceded at the outset that, 
though there may be periods when cheap money will 
happen by itself, theré will be other periods when it will 
be attainable only with the assistance of financial and 
economic controls. These controls will need to be of two 
sorts, foreign and domestic. The chief external measure 
required will be an exchange contro! on exports of capital. 
Such a control, however, is conceded by both the 
American and the British currency plans, and Lord 
Keynes told the House of Lords this week that it could 
be made effective without such obnoxious devices as a 
postal censorship. Exchange control of capital movements 
will almost certainly be needed in any case as a protection 


’ to the currency, apart from its cheap-money aspects—— 


though the precise nature of the control needed is not 
the same for the two purposes. A second external con- 
sideration is that, if cheap money is to be maintained, 
there cannot be any adhesion to an international currency 
system which would impose the’ necessity of an increase 
of interest rates in order to correct a disequilibrium in the 
balance of payments. This is the point that has been 
causing doubts in the gilt-edged market in recent weeks. 
But the fears seem to be based on a misapprehension. The 
American plan, it is true, is not very explicit on this 
matter ; but the British plan mentions the various steps 
that a deficit country might be called upon to take, and 
the raising of interest rates is not among them. On the 
foreign side, then, the maintenance of cheap money would 
require only such controls—or such absence of commit- 
ments—as are already in existence or in general contem- 
plation. It would not require anything in the nature of 
financial autarky or anything more severe than the 
exercise of a reasonable oversight on the financial relations 
between countries. 

The need for controls on the domestic use of capital 
funds would, in most years not arise at all. In most years, 
almost by definition there is a shortage of investment pro- 
jects, a tendency for savings to be in excess of the possi- 
bilities of using them, and these are not the conditions 
that are likely to lead to any difficulty in keeping interest 
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rates low. The price of money is like other prices in that 
it tends to rise only when the demand exceeds the supply. 
There will, however, be times—and if full employment 
is attained they will be more frequent—when there is 
a “ shortage of money,” and it is these times that provide 
the crux of the whole argument. Not many people dispute 
that cheap money both can and should be maintained for, 
say, five years out of every eight. But there are some who 
argue that interest rates should be allowed to rise—and 
perhaps cannot be prevented from rising—in the remain- 
ing three years. If interest rates do not tend to rise until 
investment is tending to exceed savings, and if the same 
circumstances that cause the rise also cause full employ- 
ment, is there any harm in permitting it to happen? And 
may it not be an effective instrument for preventing an 
excess of investment, with its inflationary effects? 


This is an arguable contention, and to deal with it fully 
would require a lengthy digression into economic theory. 
It can be agreed that if, when the point of full: employ- 
ment is reached, an inflationary situation is to be pre- 
vented from developing, some restraint will have to be 
placed on the volume of investment, and if dear money 
does not fill that réle something must be put in its place. 
The two great disadvantages of effecting the necessary 
control by dear money are, first, that it is a heavy-handed 
method which discourages necessary and beneficial invest- 
ment equally with the unwelcome excess, and secondly, 
that every period of dear money leaves behind it a certain 
legacy of high-interest obligations which obstruct the 
ensuing period of renewed cheap money. On balance, it 
would seem desirable to secure the necessary control by 
the more direct methods of licensing capital issues and, 
if that is not enough direct licensing of capital expendi- 
ture, such as is exercised during the war. The adjustment 
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of the rate of taxation on company reserves would also be 
a powerful weapon for the same purpose. It should be 
freely admitted that the whole case for cheap money 
stands and falls by the question whether these controls 
would be effective and tolerable. 

This leads directly to the third main question, that of 
the wider consequences of cheap money. If it leads to 
inflation, it will be disastrous. If it leads to the main- 
tenance, in time of peace, of controls as extensive and 
irksome as those of wartime, it will be equally disastrous. 
Fortunately, there is no reason to anticipate either dis- 
aster. It has already been pointed out that there will be 
no need for any domestic controls in most years. If the 
object is to maintain an absolute rigidity of interest rates, 
then some form of control might be needed for about three 
years out ‘of every eight. But there is no reason to seek 
complete rigidity. Some elasticity is entirely reasonable. 
A regime in which the yield on consols fluctuated 
between, say, 23 and 34 per cent, and the Treasury Bill 
rate between, say, I and 3 per cent, could still be 
accounted one of cheap money. If so, control in any 
irksome form would, on past precedent, be needed only 
for very short periods, such as six months at the peak of 
each cycle. This would not seem to be an excessive price 
to pay for the benefits of cheap money. 

In summary, then, for an economy ‘such as that of 
Britain promises to be in the next few decades, cheap 
money is both a desirable anda practicable programme. It 


_ will involve some management, some “ purposive direc- 


tion” of the financial markets. But the degree of control 
will be small, far smaller than may be necessary in some 
other directions. And the benefits to be expected, both in 
maintaining employment and in facilitating a steady and 
rapid growth in the capital equipment of the community, 
will be very great. 


Behind the Lines 


HE Nazi press has not taken the loss of Tunisia too 

tragically. What they say in substance is that last 
November and December, the German people faced a 
devastating crisis. The British and Americans had 
attacked in Africa, the Russians were advancing in the 
east. The question was whether this would become a 
gigantic pincer movement, from south and east. By 
superhuman efforts, the Germans hurled the Russians 
back across the Donetz and turned the Allied offensive 
in Africa into a long and costly delaying action which 
gave the Axis time to put its European citadel jn order. 
Now, they claim, the fortress is impregnable. Its resources 
are totally mobilised, thousands more workers have 
entered the war factories, the million men claimed by 
the General Staff has been released to the army. Recruit- 
ing among the peoples of Europe is going on briskly. 
The six months’ delay in Africa has made it possible to 
build “ total” defences along the shores of Europe. If the 
Allies attempt an invasion—which, the papers point out, 
they must do if they are not to lose the war—they will 
be driven back with murderous loss. The Frederickan 
period of the offensive-defensive has opened. Secure in 
their fortress, the Axis defenders will watch their enemies 
bleed and the hostile coalitions disintegrate. 

This is the picture painted by the German press. It 
is almost the exact opposite of the kind of Europe which 
press—and cinema—have succeeded in creating in the 
British mind. Occupied territory swarms with spies and 
terrorists. The German armies of occupation and their 
quisling henchmen walk in hourly terror of sudden death. 
The new call-up has disintegrated Germany’s war 
economy. Thousands of workers are going slow, indulging 
in unofficial strikes, throwing spanners into engines and 
sugar into petrol. Eight million foreign workers in 
Germany are a vast Fifth Column in the heart of the 
state. The bombing raids have wrecked the morale of 
the German people. In the mountains of Savoy and of 
the Balkans, in the forests of Poland, guerilla bands are 


waging incessant warfare against the Axis rear. Italy is 
virtually out of the war. Hitler’s fortress is a pack of 
cards. Let the Allies only fill their lungs for a final blast 
and they can blow the thing down. 

Where lies the truth? Obviously somewhere between 
these two extremes—but the state of Europe is hard to 
gauge, for the observer is not dealing with a static situa- 
tion. If on balance it seems that the German view is 
nearer to reality than the popular picture in Britain, this 
is true only of the time at which the evaluation is made. 
By the next day, it may have been falsified by the 
dynamics of an obviously revolutionary situation. 

It must be conceded to the’ British picture that acts of 
individual terror have greatly increased. As if to celebrate 
the anniversary of Heydrich’s assassination in the Pro- 
tectorate, Polish patriots have now settled accounts with 
his counterpart in Polish occupied territory. Wilhelm 
Kriiger took office a year ago. He was the chief of the 
Gestapo, the SS, and the SA in occupied Poland ; 
and in this capacity he was directly subordinated to 
Himmler and exerted more influence even than the 
Governor-General, Frank, himself. Thus he was the 
man behind the indescribable horrors of the German 
terror in Poland—and particularly the mass slaughter of 
the Jews. The assassination of Kriiger testifies to the 
efficiency of the Polish underground organisation, for the 
doers of the deed have not been caught ; and the fact 
that the secret organisations announced in advance the 
names of the Nazi dignitaries who are under sentence 
of death is an interesting sign of their self-confidence. 

At the other end of Europe, in Norway, an extensive 
hunt for saboteurs in the southern mountain district of 
Hardangervidda has just ended without any spoils for 
the hunters. In Holland, Seyss Inquart introduced martial 
law on May 1st. Among its provisions are the death 
sentence for strikes, lock-outs, hostile propaganda by 
written or spoken word. A curfew is in force. The police 
have orders to shoot at sight on any group of more than 
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five people collecting in a public place. In Bulgaria, a 
series of highly placed officialk—General Lukov, Sotir 
Janev, President of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Sobranje, Dimitrov, a Bulgarian officer attached to the 
Luftwaffe, and most recently, on May 2nd, Colonel 
Pantev, the former chief of police—have been murdered, 
all of them for their Axis sympathies. On May 3rd, Sofia 
was under a two-day state of siege, during which the 
police and the military garrison combed the silent city, 
arresting more than a thousand people on the suspicion 
of terrorism and sabotage. Attacks on the German army— 
usually with grenades—appear to be the most widespread 
form of terror in France. ; 

Evidence of economic sabotage is fairly widespread. 
The Germans have been compelled to introduce a com- 
' plete system of railway guards in France. Since, however, 
they have had to call on the French to supply the guards, 
it is hardly surprising that the sabotage continues. Derail- 
ments and collisions are most frequently reported. The 
Czech workers are another group of inveterate saboteurs. 
There is news of more executions for sabotage in the 
Protectorate than in any part of occupied Europe. The 
Danes have a peculiar penchant for fires. Nearly all the 
reported sabotage from Denmark takes the form of arson. 
Behind all the more sensational activities is the permanent, 
strictly unpatriotic but very effective sabotage of the 
peasants who refuse to sell their tood to the towns in 
return for devalued currency. 

This atmosphere of terror and sabotage is a heavy 
burden for lonely soldiers and harassed administrators. 
There have been a number of reported cases of suicide. 
Nervous breakdowns do not usually get into the head- 
lines, but the strange case of M. Willems, the Rexist 
mayor of Liége, is worth recording. Shortly after the 
murder of the Rexist mayor of Charleroi, a horrified 
official discovered M. Willems sitting stark naked on his 
desk, pouring ink on his head and proclaiming that he 
was a geranium. M. Willems was accorded the security 
of a strait waistcoat. Considering the fate of his fellow 
mayor, this may have been his object. 

Inside Germany the bombing raids are having their 

effect. The dislocation in Essen, Stettin, Dortmund and 
Duisburg after the attacks has been reflected in the 
instructions, appeals and orders issued to the citizens 
in the daily press—where to get emergency rations, 
where to go if completely- homeless, apologies for 
unavoidable delays and breakdowns, mobilisation of all 
citizens for the work of clearing up, evacuation plans, 
evidence of a very serious housing shortage, appeals for 
more nurses, the execution of looters. With the bombing 
go the casualty lists; with them, the silent, oppressed 
behaviour of the men on leave from the eastern front 
where war is no longer frisch und froehlich. 
_ If morale seems to be weakening in Germany, in Italy 
it seems almost non-existent. The trouble is Ansaldo’s 
old enemy—apathy. Even now the Italians cannot be 
made to care. There are no reports of sabotage, no acts 
of terror. But this is not support for the regime so much 
as inability to take any action at all. The reorganisation 
of the Fascist Party under Scorza is a desperate attempt 
to whip some life into the tired Lorse, whose one instinct 
is to lie down. “Italians, learn to hate,” cries Gayda, 
backing his plea with atrocity tales against American 
pilots—the machine-gunning of women and babies at 
Grossetto, the dropping of explosive fountain-pens to 
maim little children. Even the prospect of invasion does 
not seem to mean much more to most Italians than a 
chance of getting out of the war. , 

All this is reported fact. If it were all, then the British 
picture of occupied Europe would not be too fanciful. 
It is not all. Against the sensational individual acts of 
terror must be set the millions who are working and 
living quietly and doing as they are told. All over 
Europe a great majority of the Nazi officials and quislings 
are going about their business unmolested. In spite of 
strikes here and there and occasionally, as in Holland, 
a genuine movement of resistance, the mobilisation of 
foreign workers has been successful. The Germans have 
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got the men. In particular, every occupied country has 
been stripped of its skilled technical workers. Even direct 
recruiting for the armed forces has had some success. 
To the old anti-Bolshevik legions, Hitler has added a 
new invention, a bunch of new SS brigades, for recruit- 
ing in special districts. These brigades have the status 
and prestige of the Waffen SS, and although some of 
them—SS Croatia for example—are being recruited 
for home defence, others—the SS Prinz Eugen in 
Danubia, the SS Galicia in Ukraine and Galicia (and 
possibly, since the Polish graves episode, in Poland)— 
will fight on the eastern front. It is very difficult to say 


‘whether Goebbels’ use of the Bolshevik bogy has helped 


in the new recruiting drive, but it has probably had some 
effect in Poland and in the Baltic fringe, where the 
Germans have a new quisling in General Vlassos. 

It is easy to exaggerate the effects of bombing. The 
chief industrial target has been the Ruhr. But the Ruhr 
contains less than one-fifth of Germany’s industrial 
capacity: and only about one-third of its coal and steel 
output. The key industries of the war effort are further 
to the east—the new steel works at Salzgitter, the greatest 
centre of tank production at Fallersleben, the chemical 
works at Leuna, Halle and Leipzig, the synthetic oil 
industry in the Sudetenland, the new industrial develop- 
ments in Upper Silesia and Southern Poland. It can be 
argued, too, that concentrated bombing has not the effec- 
tiveness it could have, if it were coupled with dispersed 
bombing, both of places and in time. The weakest link 
in the German system is not this or that factory or even 
this or that industrial area, for there is doubling and over- 
lapping everywhere. The weakest points are the -adminis- 
trative machine and the transport which hold the bloated 
system together. If the RAF could be over key adminis- 
trative cities for long hours every night, robbing harassed 
civil servants of their sleep, and if the attacks on railways, 
bridges, canals and dams could be extended right across 
the continent, and carried out with the same skiJl and 
daring as the sensational RAF raids on the Méhne and 
Eder dams, then the bombing would rapidly increase the 
brittleness of the system. Ideally, concentrated and dis- 
persed bombing should go together. Meanwhile, the 
effects of the short smashing raid can be cver-estimated 
in terms both of material damage and of morale. 

Neither the fighting spirit nor the fighting power of 
the Germans is breaking yet. In some ways, the first félt 
chance of defeat has stiffened them. There was more 
apathy when the victories seemed to win themselves. The 
defences of Europe have really been made formidable 
during these winter months, when thousands of workers 
in the Todt Organisation have slaved along the Atlantic . 
and Mediterranean coasts of France building up defences 
in depth equipped with the heaviest artillery. The 
Germans claim that Dieppe and St. Nazaire gave them 
invaluable experience of what was needed. For the last 
months, the civilian population has been steadily 
evacuated from the coastal regions of Normandy and 
Brittany. Bayonne and Bordeaux are also affected. Part 
of Marseilles has been cleared. Recently the first general 
evacuation order was issued for the Riviera. 

The fortress of Europe is very strong, stronger than 
many of Hitler’s enemies suppose. It cannot be breached 
except at tremendous cost. There will be no disintegration 
from within until the blows from without are far more 
devastating and sustained. Yet the foundations are set 
on shifting ground. Let Hitler }ose another mi'Jion men 
in the fighting and this time no mobilisation, however 
much more “total,” will make good the gap. Let the 
combined forces of the RAF and the USAAF launch a 
non-stop, widespread air offensive, and the nerves and 
will-power of the German people as well as the sinews 
of the German war effort will give under the strain. Let 
the Allied invasion strike strongly and swiftly enough 
to establish effective bridgeheads, and the “ individual 
terror” of recent months wiil spring to general guerilla 
fighting and then to formal war. At every point, vigorous 
Allied action can be the catalyst of a wholly new situa- 
tion behind Hitler’s lines. But there will be no change 
without it. 
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Budget White Paper—IV 





Personal 


REVIOUS articles in this series have dealt with 

national income in the aggregate and with the dis- 
tribution of total national expenditure between consump- 
tion, Government activities and provision for capital—- 
that is, they have dealt with the general shape of the 
national economy as a whole, and with the way in which 
it has been moulded by war. The White Paper also, how- 
ever, contains information on the distribution of the total 
national income among the individuals who compose the 
community. It is possible to give the distribution of the 
national income in two separate ways—first, according 
to the nature of individual incomes (e.g., whether they 
are derived from profits or from wages) and, secondly, 
according to their size. 

The first table shows the division between the different 
kinds of income, both in money terms and in percentages 
of the total net national income. These figures include 
income going to companies and other impersonal bodies: 





1938 1942 
° £ mn. % £ mn. % 

Rent of land and buildings 381 &} 384 5} 
Profits and interest ....... 1,241 274 2,183 294 
Salaries (including pay and 

allowances, in cash and 

kind, of officers) ........ 1,081 24 1,408 19 
Wages (including do. of 

other ranks) ........... 1,787 40 3,409 46} 
Net national income at 

factor Cost. .......0..0i0- 4,490 109 7,384 100 


Wages and the composite item of profits and interest 
(which, unfortunately, cannot be divided) have increased 
their share of the total at the expense of rent and salaries. 
What is of greater interest than this subdivision, how- 
ever, is the incomes accruing to persons. To arrive at 
this, rent, profits and interest going to corporate bodies 
must be taken out of the above figures and the so-called 
“transfer incomes ”—that is, incomes such as old age 
pensions or social insurance benefits, which are not paid 
out in return for any current contribution to the national 
output and are therefore not included in the net national 
income—must be added. This is done in the next table, 
where the 1942 figures are shown both in 1942 pounds 
and also in terms of 1938 pounds (i.e., adjusted for the 
rise in the market price of consumers goods between 1938 
and 1942). 
PERSONAL INCOMES 
(£ million) 


1938 1942 1942 





in 1938 
' pounds 
Property income (rent, profits and 

interest) accruing to persons ... 1515 1,811 1,249 
SOMPONROR, WUC. ow... ccwscscccscecc 1,081 1,408 971 
RVMEERAMOUD, 52 Gh w sk oe's Goss ances 1,787 3,409 2,351 
Transfer payments.............. 278 268 185 
VC re 4,661 6,896 4,756 


The difference between the first and last columns must 
not, of course, be interpreted as representing the actual 
change in the consumption of the different classes. For 
one thing, direct taxation has to come out of these 
incomes before they can be spent at all ; furthermore, the 
consumption goods do not exist in sufficient measure. 
But it does represent changes in what may be called the 
value-in-terms-of-consumption-goods of the different 
types of gross incomes. Measured in this way, wages 
alone have increased by 31.6 per cent. Saiaries have 
fallen by 10.2 per cent, property incomes by 17.6 per 
cent, and transfer incomes by 33.4 per cent. The last- 
named fall is entirely due to the virtual cessation of 
unemployment, but the other three changes, taken 
together, denote a real change, produced by the war, in 
the social structure. 
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Incomes 


The way in which personal incomes are expended is 
shown, by percentages, below: 


1938 1942 

v1 58" 3 
Consumption (at factor cost).........+- : . 
Taxation (including accruals).......... 17 -4 28 -8 
Savings ....cccccccccsecess Serre 4-9 12-9 





100 -0 100 -0 


Finally, it is possible from the White Paper to give 
figures for the different sizes of incomes. Unfortunately, 
these figures are available only for a twelve-month com- 
parison betwéen the financial years 1940-41 and 1941-42. 
The following table shows, for each income-group in each 
year, (a) the total number of incomes in that group, (b) 
the average gross income (i.e., before tax), (c) the average 
net income (i.e., after income tax and surtax) and (d) the 
value of the average net income in 1938 pounds*. Since 
this last column includes the effect of indirect taxation as 
well as of direct, it is a close measure of the real value-in- 
consumption of the average income. 


No. Average Average 
Size of of Average net _ het 
gross incomes gross income income 
income in income after in 1938 
group tax pounds 
£ £ £ £ 
250-500 1940-41 3,295 525 298 241 
1941-42 4,450 335 286 208 
500-1,000 1940-41 770 - 670 535 432 
1941-42 1,050 652 471 3435 
1,000-2,000 1940-41 250 1,380 980 791 
. 1941-42 285 _—1,400 860 626 
2,000-10,000 1940-41 97 3,710 2,030 1,640 
1941-42 97 3,710 1,760 1,280 
Over 10,000 1940-41 8 21,250 6,000 4,850 
1941-42 8 21,250 4,375 5,180 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to give similar figures 
for the “under £250” group, since it is not known how 
many incomes are in this group. But, since the total 
number of incomes enumerated above increased from 
4,420,000 to 5,890,000 in a year, it is almost certain that 
the number of incomes below £250 diminished. But the 
total amount of income falling to this group actually 
increased slightly after tax. It is, therefore, highly pro- 
bable that the average real income in this lowest group 
was higher even after full allowance for increased taxation 
and higher prices. 

Moreover, the figures of the £250-£500 group are very 
remarkable. Well over a million persons, on balance, 
entered this group in the year, most of them presumably 
from below. Nevertheless the average gross income rose 
by £10 and the average net income in 1938 pounds fell 
by only £33. Furthermore, 280,000 persons crossed the 
£500 line. These are astonishingly large changes for a 
single twelvemonth. The impression they Jeave is that 
there can have been very few people who started the 
period with incomes of less than £500 who did not, overt 
the year, increase their real incomes even after the 
increases of taxation and the rise in prices. In short, the 
wage-earners were, in the fullest sense, better off in 1941- 
42 than in 1940-41—except that they could not in fact 
spend all of their increased incomes. By contrast, the 
position of the four upper groups was very different. The 
reduction in a single year in the real value of the average 
income was 20.6 per cent between {500 and {£1,000 
(doubtless affected by an inflow at the lower end), 20.8 per 





* The rise in market prices of consumption goods above 1938 
was 20 per cent in the calendar year 1940, 35 per cent in 1941 
and 45 per cent in 1942. For the financial years 1940-41 and 
1941-42 ratios of 24 per cent and 374 per cent respectively have 
been taken. 
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cent between £1,000 and £2,000, 22.0 per cent between 
£2,000 and £10,000, and 34.8 per cent over £10,000. 
Moreover, these reductions followed on very heavy cuts 
in the earlier years of the war. Thus the average very rich 
man with a gross income of over £10,000 enjoyed a net 
income of about £10,500 in 1938. By 1940-41, rises in 
taxation and prices had reduced this, valued in 1938 
prices, to £4,850, and in 1941-42 there was a further fall 
to £3,180—that is, to less than a third of the 1938 figure. 

These figures confirm what observation has long sug- 
gested—namely, that the wage-earners of the country 


NOTES OF 


Peace Terms 


A document on the principles of a peace settlement 
with Germany has been issued by a “ Post-War Policy 
Group” of Conservative Members of both Houses of 
Parliament under the chairmanship of Sir John Wardlaw- 
Milne. The suggested terms (which are too long for 
adequate summary) include the complete and indefinite 
occupation of Germany; its complete disarmament ; ‘the 
dismantling of the German aviation industry and the closing 
down of the heavy and chemical industries “ to the extent to 
which they are the basis for the production of munitions ” ; 
the punishment of war criminals ; the separation of East 
Prussia and the Rhineland ; the transfer of populations ; 
supervision of German radio, printing and education ; 
restitution of looted property ; payment of compensation 
for damage done ; payment of occupation costs ; and pro- 
hibition of loans to Germany. These are severe terms ; if 
carried out in their entirety they would make a peace far 
harder than Versailles and impose on the victorious nations 
a burden of supervision and vigilance that would be both 
severe and long continued. It may be that this will be 
the right course to follow; on that point minds in this 
country are not made up. But it is well to be quite clear 
that this course, if it is followed, will dismiss to the Greek 
Kalends any possibility of a genuine reconciliation with 
the German people, now or in the future; that it will 
impose on the victors; and especially the British people, 
a very large military establishment and very heavy taxation, 
and a correspondingly heavy burden of political and 
economic controls at home. All these, no doubt, the British 
public, in its present mood, would be ready to undertake 
if it were convinced of their rightness and necessity. But 
an even more essential requirement is that the British 
public, once it enters on this course, should be ready to 
hold to it without wavering for at least two generations, 
without any fits of indifference or remorse or blindness 
or sloth. To impose terms that will outrage every German, 
and then after five years to let Germany go its own way, 
is the one sure way to disaster. 


* 


This makes it necessary to examine very closely the 
credentials of the men who put this policy forward. They 
belong to the Tory party and to its conservative wing. 
Not a few of them vociferously supported the policy of ap- 
peasement, and denounced as warmongers those who warned 
of what was to come, It would be difficult to find among 
them any who made themselves notable for advocating 
leniency to Germany when it was still a democratic country, 
or who incurred Mr Chamberlain’s displeasure by echoing 
Mz, Churchill’s voice when it still cried in the wilderness. 
It was notorious after the last war that the “ hard-faced 
business men” who urged a peace of retribution on Mr 
Lloyd George were the first to yield to Nazi propaganda 
and ask pity for the poor German. The prophecy may 
be ventured that persons with the general preconceptions 
of the present signatories will, after this war, be the first 
to call for a cutting of commitments and a reduction of 
controls—the commitments and the controls without which 
their present policy could not be carried out. It may be 
that the British people wil! bring themselves to assume 
and tc persist in heavy burdens and responsibilities for 
the maintenance of peace in Europe. But there is every 
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have not merely increased their share of the national 
income, but also the absolute real value of their incomes 
during the war, while virtually all those with incomes 
over £500 have lost, some of them very heavily. Some- 
thing of the same sort happened in the last war, and its 
effects were, in greater or less degree, permanent. It is 
very likely that the same course of events will take place 
on this occasion, and that the wage-earner after the war 
will be both absolutely and relatively better off than before. 
If so, the two wars will between them have effected a 
social revolution of major dimensions. 


THE WEEK 


sign that they would prefer not to be pushed into such 
a policy by the appeasers. Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
istis. 

* * * 


Instrument of Policy 


““ I have endeavoured to pursue a policy which has paid 
regard to the general economic position rather than to 
purely revenue considerations.” This claim by Sir Kingsley 
Wood in the debate on the second reading of the Finance 
Bill on Tuesday is a fair description of the system of war 
economy by which a combination of taxation, savings, 
rationing and the physical restriction of supplies has been 
pressed into service for the mobilisation of national resources 
for war purposes with the minimum of hardship to civilians 
The most important speeches in the debate were devoted 
to a demand that the same broad conception of financial 


. policy should be applied to post-war tasks. Sir George 


Schuster epitomised this demand when he said -that Sir 
Kingsley Wood had the chance of being 


the first Chancellor who had the courage to face the problem 
of how the complex mechanism of direct taxation could be 
adapted so as to provide, not only a means for the fair 
distribution of the national income, but also a guide and 
incentive for progressive development of British industry. 
The plea of Sir George Schuster and Mr Benson—signi- 
ficantly enough a Labour Member—was that existing 
methods of assessing and taxing industrial profits should 
be amended in order to stimulate the research, development, 
re-equipment and replacement in British industry that is 
essential if the economic position and the standard of life 
of this country are to be maintained and improved in the 
post-war period. The Chancellor pointed out that the post- 
war credit of 20 per cent of the Excess Profits Tax which 
is intended to be used for the modernising of business after 
the war is already accumulating at the rate of £40 million 
a year (though he did not add, as he might have done, 
that the firms to which it is accruing are very haphazardly 
selected) ; and that the Board of Inland Revenue is conduct- 
ing a detailed investigation into the treatment for tax pur- 
poses of profits which are not distributed but used for 
development and extension. Both Sir George Schuster and 
Mr Benson claimed, rightly, that the need to use taxation as 
an instrument of progressive industrial policy will be para- 
mount after the war, when rates of taxation will remain 
high and “the need will be greater than ever before for 
British industry to be progressive, adventurous, inventive 


and flexible.” The caveat entered by Mr Benson is 
important. 


It is not merely enough to protect industry from a high 
rate of taxation. ... If undistributed profits are to receive 
differentiation in their favour, it must be because they are 
used in the national interest. . . . Unless an increase in 
depreciation allowances leads to more rapid replacement of 
obsolete plant, it will merely be a gift to industry without any 
corresponding advantage to the community. 


* 


Sir Kingsley Wood seemed more concerned with the 
level of post-war taxation than with its effects. 

One of our post-war aims must certainly be to keep the 
total burden of taxation as low and reasonable as is consistent 
with proper provision for all those national services and 
projects which have a just claim upon the Exchequer. 

He scouted the idea that, because taxation is “merely a 
meanis of redistributing the national income,” its burden is 
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therefore made “more congenial” to the individual tax- 
payer. The advocates of a positive taxation policy, on the 
other hand, were willing to accept the fact that the standard 
rate of income-tax will probably not fall below 7s. 6d. in 
the measurable future. Their concern was rather to see 
taxation assessed and collected in such a way as to put a 
premium on enterprise and initiative. Mr Benson proposed 
that profits genuinely ploughed back into industrial develop- 
ment should be given a differential advantage of as’ much 
as two-thirds of the rate of taxation, and that depreciation 
allowances should be contrived to induce industrial under- 
takings to scrap old plant as soon as possible. These pro- 
posals, which are of course familiar, touch the heart of 
taxation’s role in the peace effort, which can be as effective 
and comprehensive as in the war effort itself. There are 
other devices which might be adopted for freeing enterprise 
while taxing incomes to the top of the nation’s need ; for 
instance, the procedure under EPT by which losses are 
balanced against profits over a period might conceivably 
be capable of extension to other branches of direct taxation 
in the cause of encouraging risk-taking. The case for foster- 
ing the re-equipment of British industry with all possible 
speed is unchallengeable, and the time to work out ways 
and means is before peace breaks out. 


* * * 
Panacea 


The second half of last Tuesday’s debate in the 
Commons on the Finance Bill was devoted to a demand, 
supported by the names of 70 Members, that the Chancellor 
should tax land values. The demand is not new. The belief 
that the taxation of land, “ which increases in value without 
any effort on the part of the owner,” is capable of providing 
a solution for all fiscal and social problems, is associated 
with the name of Henry George. At least one Chancellor, 
another George, has striven for the prize. But, as Mr Lloyd 
George found a generation ago, the assessment of any such 
tax is much more difficult, and its yield is very much 


smaller, than the “single tax” programme of Henry - 


George..It is fantastic for Mr Stokes, the leader of today’s 
land taxers in the Commons, to suggest that the taxation 
of land values would bring in an additional £500 million 
every year in revenue. The fact that landowners already pay 
taxes—direct, indirect and death duties—is apparently 
overlooked ; they have no hoard set aside; all the taxes 
they pay, whatever their name, must come out of the same 
pocket. In no degree, of course, should landed income or 
landed wealth be exempt from the full rigours of taxation, 
and “ unearned increment ” should indeed be pounced upon, 
wherever, it arises, But the fact is that the contribution to 
be made by land taxes has consistently been, and still is, 
vastly exaggerated. The real aim is to see that no citizen, 
whatever the source of his income, should be free from 
the obligation to pay taxes to the hilt according to his 
ability ; to ensure by every device that additional land 
values do not, in the first instance, accrue to individuals 
at all from the operations of the community ; and to make 
certain, as the Uthwatt recommendations propose, that the 
claim of !andowners to these increments does not obstruct 
the planned use of the nation’s land in the nation’s interest. 


* * * 


Keynes on Bancor 


As the other peers who took part were quick to 
acknowledge, the chief interest of the debate in the House 
of Lords on the currency plans lay in Lord Keynes’s maiden 
speech. And the chief interest of that speech lay in the 
points that Lord Keynes selected for emphasis. Some of 
these were familiar, though all the better for their repeti- 
tion with authority: the way in which the British scheme 
would effectively prevent international hoarding; the 
absence of any intention to re-create any undesirable 
exchange rigidity ; the practical possibility of effecting a 
synthesis between the British and American plans. Two 
of Lord Keynes’s points, however, related to features of the 
plan that have been less widely understood. The first of 
these is that the “ principal object” of the British plan is 
“to provide that money earned by selling goods to one 
country can be spent on purchasing the products of any 
other country. In jargon, a system of multilateral clearing. 
In English, a universal currency valid for trade transactions 
in all the world.” The Schachtian connotations of. “ clear- 
ing” are so familiar that the very opposite intentions of 
the British plan are worth emphasising. Secondly, ‘Lord 
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Keynes made it clear that the object of the British proposals 
is not “to make the United States the milch cow of the 
world in general and of this country in particular.” “The 
plan,” he said, “does not require the United States, or 
any other country, to put up a single dollar which they 
themselves choose or prefer to employ in any other way 
whatever.” Both Houses of Parliament have now debated 
the plan; and both debates have advanced the prospects 
of eventual agreement. 


x * x 


Unitas and Gold 


One passage in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
during the Commons debate on the American and British 
currency plans deserves a wider commentary than it has yet 
received. Referring to the American plan, Sir Kingsley 
Wood said: 

There is another difference—and this may prove to be a 
radical one—that the international unit of account, which is 
called unitas, is not an independent world currency, but a 
unit of gold value ; therefore, it is convertible into gold both 
ways. ‘This means that gold may purchase unitas, and that 
any holder of unitas may require gold in place of it ‘at the 
rate established by the fund. 

The Chancellor might well have been at more pains to avoid 
the obvious misconception to which his words gave rise. 
The text of the American plan devotes considerable space to 
describing the composition and working of the proposed 
Stabilisation Fund. It is to be created by contributions from 
the member nations of gold, currencies and Government 
securities. From this Fund member nations are to have the 
right of acquiring foreign currencies (not gold) when needed 
to settle their deficit balances. Thus, though the Fund is to 
be held partly in gold, it is not true that any member may 
“require gold” from it. Not unnaturally, many people took 
the Chancellor’s reference to unitas to be a reference to the 
Fund, and were puzzled to reconcile his statement with 
those of the American plan itself. But further research, 
assisted by enquiry from those in a position to know, reveals 
that the Fund is one thing, and that unitas is another. All 
the above provisions, and much else besides, are contained in 
the first three chapters of the American plan. Unitas does not 
make its appearance until chapter IV. Section 1 of that 
chapter declares that “ the accounts of the fund shall be kept 
and published in terms of unitas.” But Section 3 prevides 
that “deposits in terms of unitas may be accepted by the 
Fund .. . upon the delivery of gold to the Fund, and shall 
be transferable and redeemable in gold or in the currency 
of any member country at the rate established by the Fund. 
The Fund shall maintain a 100 per cent reserve in gold 
against all unitas deposits.” It would thus appear that unitas 
is two things: first, it is a unit of account for a fund which 
consists of gold, currencies and securities. But, secondly, 
the words placed in italics in the above extract show that 
it is also intended to be a sort of international currency. 
freely convertible into or out of gold, and backed by a 100 
per cent gold reserve. The Chancellor’s remark referred to, 
and is true only of, this second meaning. The Fund proposed 
in the American plan would therefore have a double func- 
tion. In serving its main purpose of providing means by 
which countries can meet their deficits—in its “current 
account” business, so to speak—it operates, in the main. 
in local currencies, not in unitas, which serves only as 
unit of account. In its additional functions—its “deposit 
account ” business—unitas is an international currency sc 
closely linked with gold as to be almost identical with it. 


* * * 


The Distribution of Food 


There was a certain air of complacency about Mr 
Mabane when he presented the estimates of the Ministry of 
Food. It can be forgiven him, for by and large the publjc is 
pleased with Lord Woolton and his Department. ere 
may be complaints:in detail: the supply of meals off the 
ration in restaurants is one. But to those who can remember 
the last war, when there were sharp differences in the 
supplies available between one part of the country and 
another, when quality was poor and prices were high, the 
overall standard of the people’s diet to-day, near the end 
of the fourth year of war, is remarkable ; and it is worth 
noting that for this the public thanks, not the Ministry oi 
Agriculture and the farmers, but the Ministry of Food. 
Even in the case of fish, it was quick to see where the 
tlame for the initial failure of the zoning scheme lay. 
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Ninety-five per cent of the complaints received by the 
Ministry, said Mr Mabane, were directed at the trade. The 
cost of providing a steady flow of necessaries at stable prices 
has been high. The amount spent on_ subsidies alone, 
according to Mr Mabane, was £145 million in the year to 
March 31, 1942. Bread, flour and oatmeal cost £35 million $ 
meat, £23 million; potatoes, £23 million; milk, £11 
million ; eggs, £13 million; sugar, £16 million; national 
milk and milk in schools schemes, £17 million ; and tea, 
milk products, bacon and other small items, £12 million. 
In addition, there is the unknown cost of the Ministry itself, 
with its huge staff. In wartime, the prevailing scarcities 
make the public overlook the cost of the machine in its 
anxiety to secure the food, just as it prefers the para- 
phernalia of rationing, with registration and restriction, to 
buying. where and what it pleases. But if the Ministry of 
Food continues after the war—as it is hoped it will, for its 
peacetime functions could be just as important as its war- 
time ones—it will not be able to rely on so smooth a 
passage as it is having at present. The time will conte 
when the public will be able and anxious to call the tune. 


* x * 
Milk 


Since there was little to discuss on the major aspects of 
the distribution policy of the Ministry of Food, most 
speakers in the debate concentrated on matters of detail— 
in particular, on the question of milk. There were com- 
plaints of the new distribution scheme, that it was squeez- 
ing out the small retailer, and that it led to the bulking of 
tuberculin tested milk with ordinary milk. The Ministry 
was also asked to introduce the compulsory pasteurisation 
of milk without delay. But no speaker commented on the 
significance of Mr Mabane’s statement that, if the con- 


_ sumption of milk were “on the same level as before the 


war, there would be no need to limit the entitlements of 
anyone throughout the year.” Thus the restriction of the 
ordinary consumer to two pints of milk throughout the 
winter months is not due to any fall in production. This 
means that if the wartime increase in consumption by the 
priority classes is to be maintained after the war, as it 


should be in the interests of the nation’s health, there will’ 


have to be a considerable rise in production to allow the 
non-priority consumer as much milk as he wants, and 
ought to have, throughout the year, especially if the manu- 
facture of milk is to be restored to its normal level. Is 
the post-war plan for British farming taking into ‘account 
this need for a big rise in milk production? And is it aiming 
to secure it merely by higher prices to farmers? The 
average price paid to producers, according to a recent 
parliamentary answer, was 29.91d. per gallon in February 
this year, compared with 14.87d. in February, 1939. The 
average retail price has only risen from 27.50d. to 35.63d. 
in the same period, but at the cost of £11 million a year 
in subsidies. Moreover, the retail price has long been recog- 
nised as far too high for a foodstuff so important as milk, 
and to bring it down to the level at which it is sold to 
expectant mothers and children under the national milk 
scheme would cost many millions more if the present 
prices paid to farmers and the existing structure of distribu- 
tion are to be maintained. It is highly important that all 
milk should be clean and free from infection. But, above 
all, it should be plentiful and cheap. 


* * * 


The Russian Front 


The campaigning season in Russia started some time 
ago; yet on the fronts the lull continues. A comparison 
between May, 1942, and May, 1943, shows curious differ- 
ences, About this time last year, Marshal Timoshenko 
launched his offensive on Kharkov; and the slogan then 
was “Victory in 1942.” This time the Russians are ex- 
tremely non-committal. But behind this non-committal 
attitude there is much more real and solid confidence than 


there was last year. This is reflected in the quiet but syste- | 


matic way in which the Russian Air Force has been carrying 
out large-scale bombing behind the enemy lines, a feature 
that was completely absent in the preparatory stage of last 
summer’s campaign. Raids have been made on both the 
close and more distant communications and Bases of the 
enemy ; their range has extended from Briansk and Orel 
to Kiev and Gomel, and to Kénigsberg and Warsaw. There 
is still no indication of the intentions of the Soviet High 
Command—bombing may serve offensive as well as de- 
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fensive purposes. The reported concentration of troops by 
both sides, by the Germans in the Bielgorod region and 
by the Russians around Leningrad and to the south of 
Moscow, gives no definite clue. Both sides have to replace 
losses. The Germans have in addition to fill the gap created 
by the withdrawal of about ro Italian divisions and the 
melting away of the Hungarian and Roumanian forces. The 
“legions” of anti-Bolshevik volunteers from the Baltic 
countries cannot possibly make good these losses, The 
hard fighting on the Donetz and on the Kuban has been 
inconclusive. It seems that the Russians have not yet 
thrown their main infantry forces into the fighting for the 
Kuban bridgehead. The maintenance of this bridgehead 
is a costly undertaking for the Germans; and it 
may be that for the time being the Russians prefer to exact 
the full price from them rather than to destroy the bridge- 
head by an all-out attack. 


* 7 * 
Plain Speaking at Last 


The meeting between General Giraud and General de 
Gaulle in North Africa has not taken place. The delay is 
still due superficially to disagreement about the place of 
meeting. General de Gaulle wishes it to be at Algiers in 
full publicity, General Giraud suggests a preliminary private: 
meeting at Biskra or Marrakesh. This apparently trivial. 
disagreement in reality goes to the root of the matter 
dividing the two generals. General Giraud objects to: 
Algiers and General de Gaulle wants Algiers for the same’ 
reason—the likelihood of strong de Gaullist manifesta- 
tions which would enormously strengthen General de 
Gaulle’s position in negotiating a settlement. There is 
now no doubt about General de Gaulle’s own solution for 
the divided resistance movement. It has been given by the 
new Council of Resistance set up in France by a Monsieur 
X, one of General de Gaulle’s Commissioners who was 
sent over to France recently to give the various resistanc: 
movements a single mouthpiece. This Council, claiming to 
speak for the French nation, has issued the following 
demands: that the meeting between the two Generals: 
must take place at Algiers “au grand jour,” that 

(1) political questions must not be excluded from the con- 
versations ; (2) that the people of France will never admit the 
subordination of General de Gaulle to General Giraud and 
demands the immediate installation of a provisional government 
under the presidency of General de Gaullé, General Giraud 
becoming military chief ; (3) General de Gaulle will remain 
for everybody the only head of the resistance movement, 
whatever the outcome of the negotiations. 
This statement clears the air. Although General de Gaulle 
has stated subsequently that he will not press for these 
conditions, there can be little doubt that this—the absorp- 
tion of General Giraud’s administration into the de Gaul- 
list movement under General de Gaulle’s political control 
—represents General de Gaulle’s own point of view. Can 
General Giraud agree to this? Ought he to do so? 
Obviously not. It is of course true that de Gaullisme is 
synonymous with resistance in France and to a very large 
extent in North Africa. General de Gaulle has mass sup- 
port (this fact is discussed at greater length in an article 
on page 658). Next, it is true that an administration 
which includes—as does General Giraud’s—Peyrouton, 
Juin and Buisson, cannot claim popular support or esteem. 
They were all collaborationists. What is inadmissible is 
the confusion made in Carlton Gardens between 
Gaullisme as a mystique of resistance and Gaullisme 
as personal power for General de Gaulle. Those—among 
them many Frenchmen—who talk of “ depersonalising ” 
the French Government are not doubting the hold Genera? 
de Gaulle has on the French masses, but are concerned 
over the political use to which he may be tempted to put 
that hold. The immense importance of achieving agree- 
ment between the two Generals is not that one may super- 
sede the cther, but that both may take their honoured 
places within a provisional civilian authority which tran- 


scends them both. 
* * * 
The British Asylum 


Little was expected of the official statement on the 
results of the Bermuda Conference, and little indeed was 
forthcoming. What practicable steps to help refugees to 
‘escape were decided upon are, for security reasons, to 
remain secret, and all that is known is the decision to 
extend the categories of persons in neutral countries tc 
whom visas may be granted to those with children under 
16 already here, to parents of members of the Allied 
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forces, and to persons wishing to join His Majesty’s forces. 
This seems meagre enough. It certainly does little justice to 
the British people’s compassion towards the persecuted and 
eagerness to help them. In fact, however, more has already 
been done officially than might be gathered from the 
results of the Bermuda Conference—far more than 
certain Zionists, with their insistence on the open door in 
Palestine, allow for. In a written parliamentary answer on 
April 7th, Mr Churchill gave details of the numbers who 
have been given asylum in the British colonies. Jamaica 
has 558 refugees and 1,500 evacuees from Gibraltar. 
Cyprus has 4,650 refugees from Greece. In East Africa, the 
additional population, including Italian prisoners, is 90,964, 
nearly three times the normal white population ; in addi- 
tion, 21,000 more Polish refugees are in process of being 
transferred from Persia. Palestine received 38,000 Jewish 
immigrants between April, 1939, and September 30, 1942— 
20,000 more than the number of legal immigrants in the 
same period. Since then, 858 Polish-Jewish children, accom- 
panied by 369 adults, have reached Palestine ; 3,300 Jewish 
immigrants, including 1,000 orphan children and 200 adults 
from Vichy France, will be admitted under the immigration 
quota for the last three months of last year; 500 Jewish 
children will be admitted from Roumania and Hungary, 
and 4,000 Jewish children and 500 adults from Bulgaria ; 
altogether in the five-year period ending next March, 
Jewish children, with a proportion of accompanying adults, 
will be admitted up to a total of 29,000, provided transport 
is available. In addition, Palestine has provided a temporary 
refuge during the war for 4,000 people from Central Europe 
and Greece. India has received 1,000 Polish children and 
will receive 5,000 more with 5,000 Polish adults ; it has 
also received large numbers of evacuees from the Balkans, 
Malta and other areas. In Britain itself, the total of refugees 
who were here at the beginning of the war or who have 
come since is 150,000, excluding those who have come as 
members of the Allied forces. Against the millions dying in 
Europe, England’s exertions have not saved many lives, 
but she has set the example. 


* * * 


Restraint of Strikes 


It is time for plain speaking about the sporadic strikes 
that have recently afflicted the transport and aircraft in- 
dustries. This war has been outstanding for the political 
solidarity and industrial peace attained. By contrast with 
the last war, and with other democratic countries at war, 
the hours lost by strikes have been remarkably few. But 
these comparisons afford no excuse for the strikes that have 
happened and are now growing in number. The trade 
unions are pledged by law and agreement not to strike with- 
out due notice and formal procedure of arbitration. No 
strike indeed has been authorised in any industry. But 
“unofficial ” strikes have become a habit, still very small 
in extent, but on the increase. The locomotive men at an 
outlying London depot recently chose to strike every Sun- 
day. There has been a rash of local strikes in aircraft fac- 
tories, Most recently, omnibus workers in the North, the 
Midlands and the Thames Valley stopped work for a 
time, In part these‘outbreaks are an index of restlessness 
after four years of war. Conditions of work and living are 
not easy. There may be grievances which should be re- 
dressed. But there should be no strikes—now less than ever 
before when the chance of victory is in sight if the right 
effort is made. Several of these strikes have, in effect, been 
protests against arbitral awards. Aircraft workers in Coventry 
have been fined £25 each for striking illegally, and the 
precedent should be followed elsewhere. The law’s penalties 
are plainly stated and known. But it would not be necessary 
to invoke them if the authority of the unions themselves 
were as great as it is claimed to be. One conspicuous reason 
for the industrial peace that has prevailed so far has been 
the self-discipline of the unions and the autonomy allowed 
to them. Only if that discipline can be asserted in detail 
against irresponsible strikers can that autonomy be retained 
without the intervention of the courts in the national 
interests. 

* * * 


The Registration of Youth 


There was perhaps a tendency, when it was first an- 
nounced, to hail the registration of the 16-18-year-olds as 
a great social reform. The trouble is that people in this 
country are becoming somewhat too youth-conscious—with 
the result that they may turn the natural self-consciousness 
of the adolescent into a wholly unnatural consciousness of 
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his own and his contemporaries’ importance. The publica- 
tion of a White Paper (Cmd. 6446) on the results of 
youth registration should help to put the matter in a better 
perspective. The object of the registration was not the 
mass redemption of youth, but, in its own words— 
to enable local education authorities to make contact with all 
young people of the ages concerned and to encourage them 
to find the best way of fitting themselves to do their duty as 
citizens and of assisting the present national effort. 


Forty-two per cent of the 1,442,361 boys and girls between 
the ages of 16 and 18 who registered were already members 
of youth organisations or at school, and, since the inter- 
views, it is estimated that from 60-70 per cent of all boys, 
and about 40 per cent of all girls in this age group, are 
either at school or associated with some form of leisure- 
time training and discipline. But the White Paper 
emphasises that— 

it is neither possible nor necessarily desirable that all young 

people should belong to leisure-time organisations. . . . Many 

of those interviewed . . . were clearly using their leisure 
to advantage in a variety of individual hobbies and interests. 


*« 


Others, it also points out, were already fully occupied. Here, 
in fact, is the real problem of youth. It is its working time, 
not its leisure time, that is badly organised, and Part II of . 
the White Paper describes the steps which the Government 
intends to take to improve the working conditions of young 
people. These, it must be confessed, are not very encourag- 
ing. The restriction of working hours of the 16 and 17-year- 
olds to 48 a week—with exceptions—and of the 14-15-year- 
olds to 44 a week ; the avoidance of a long journey to work ; 
and the extension of facilities for meals in canteens—all 
these, though badly needed reforms, are very inadequate. 
It is true that the Board of Education could hardly be 
expected to scoop its own forthcoming Bill, but the fact 
remains that what youth really wants, as the White Paper 
itself states in summarising the reports of the local educa- 
tion authorities on the registration, is more and better 
education. The raising of the school-leaving age, and after- 
wards compulsory attendance at up-to-date day continua- 
tion schools for half the working week until the age of 18— 
it is by means such as these that the work and leisure of 
youth can best be improved. Youth clubs and the like, 
desirable though they may be, are merely relief measures. 
They bear the same relation to schooling as unemployment 
assistance bears to full employment. The best slogan for 
youth Kelpers is Full Education. 


* x x 


Aircraft Labour Controller 


The appointment of Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner as 
Controller of Labour Allocation and Supply at the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production is not perhaps the choice 
one would expect Sir Stafford Cripps to make. Sir Charles’ 
personal qualifications are not in question, nor is it disputed 
that his knowledge of the aircraft industry and his position 
as chairman of the Ministry’s Production Efficiency Com- 
mittee (which he will continue to occupy) will be of value 
in securing the most efficient allocation of labour resources 
to meet production requirements. But the appointment of 
the Chairman of the Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors, albeit he relinquishes that post, may be construed in 
some quarters as a further link in the chain connecting the 
Ministry with the aircraft “ring”; and for some time a 
section of opinion has been concerned at the extent of the 
influence of the “ ring.” Lord Sempill, in a House of Lords 
debate on March 25th, spoke about the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors 

which, while purporting to represent the aircraft industry as 
a whole, in fact represents the charmed circle of the elect, or 
what are known as the approved firms. . . . The policy of the 
Air Ministry, now followed by the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction . . . has been to give preference from the standpoint 
of design and manufacture to these approved firms and by 
so doing to maintain a ring of approved firms. 


Nor is identification with the employers’ side necessarily 
the best qualification for a Labour Controller. Sir Charles 
is very much the representative of industry—he is chairman 
of the engineering firm of Armstrong Whitworths and of 
the New Jarrow Steel Company; he has been connected 
with many branches of heavy industry and with coal- 
mining, and between 1930 and 1938 he was Industrial 
Adviser to the Bank of England. But Sir Stafford Cripps has 
gained many supporters, not least among the unions, for his 
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intolerance of inefficiency and for his policy of subordinating 
all considerations to that of efficient production. What is 
sauce for the goose in this impartial pursuit of efficiency 
is sauce for the gander. If Sir Stafford can claim that this 
appointment was necessary tc his campaign, there can be 
no effective complaint. But it remains more essential than 
ever that the Ministry of Aircraft Production should not 


seem susceptible to the influence of the so-called aircraft 
ring. 


Home Guard 


It is no doubt due to a lack of national self- 
consciousness that the most remarkable aspect of Home 
Guard Sunday, which was celebrated a week ago, has gone 
unnoticed. The Home Guard, three years after its founda- 
tion, is not only a vital element in national defence—the 
body which frees the regular forces for offensive tasks 
overseas. It is also a unique expression of political unity. 
There could be no Home Guard in Germany, or for that 
matter in most other continental countries, without its 
rapid degeneration into a para-military formation, con- 
trolling or threatening to control the state itself. In this 
country, it is unthinkable that the Home Guard should 
become an SA or a Stahlhelm. It is safe to arm the people. 
The very suggestion that the Home Guard is an astonishing 
political achievement would probably cause great surprise 
to the average Englishman ; and this surprise shows the 
width of the gulf which cuts him off from the political 
atmosphere of the European continent. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


In a Note called “ Design for Gilds,’ which appeared in 
The Economist of May 8, 1943 (page 583), a memorandum 
On post-war trade wa’ criticised as though it were the 
programme adopted by the leather goods trade as a whole. 
It should have been made clear that the memorandum was 
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drawn up by only two members of the National Leather 
Goods and Saddlery Manufacturers’ Association ; it was 
not sponsored by the Association itself. 


x 


The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air-raids since September, 1939:— 








Injured and Total 

Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 

Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941.......... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942 .......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 

1943 :— 

January ........0-. 328 507 835 
February .......... 252 347 599 
WIG 6 ecvlee ecw 293 439 732 
PNMI Ne as: <) 0-5: seis: oishove's 172 205 377 
Totals to date. e: 48,905 57,988 106,893 


Of those killed in April, 62 were men, 83 were women, 
26 were children under 16 and one was unclassified. 


* 


A White Paper (Cmd. 6443) shows that on a day in 
February, when the count was taken, 78.9 per cent of the 
children attending elementary schools in England and 
Wales were receiving milk under the milk-in-schools 
scheme, compared with 79.8 per cent in February, 1942. 
For secondary schools, the corresponding percentages were 
59.8 per cent and 61.0 per cent respectively. Those receiv- 
ing a mid-day dinner were 20.7 per cent of the elementary 
school children and 47.0 per cent of the secondary school 
children against 11.5 per cent and 37.2 per cent respectively 
in February, 1942. Mr Butler, President of the Board of 
Education, announced this week that fully equipped 
kitchens will shortly be available to local education authori- 
ties free of charge as part of a plan for a big expansion in 
the school meals service. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





King 


M& LEWIS has decided to grant the coalowners—and 
the Government—a further period of grace. In 
response to a telegram from Mr Ickes he has extended the 
duration of the truce until May 31st. There are no signs, 
however, that he means to take any further steps to end 
the deadlock, which has become even more formidable in 
the last few days. Mr Lewis is willing to negotiate with 
the coalowners—if they will take the initiative; but it 
appears now that the War Labour Board has instructed the 
operators to refuse to bargain with the United Mine 
Workers independently of the Board, and it is precisely 
the Board’s jurisdiction which Mr Lewis is determined to 
defy. It is evident that Mr Lewis is attempting to manoeuvre 
the Board into the untenable position of putting a mere 
technicality before a satisfactory settlement. He would like 
to obscure the issue of inflationary wage increases and what 
the Board, in a strongly worded statement, called his 
defiance of the sovereignty of the United States. There is 
more than a suggestion, too, of an attempt to play off the 
War Labour Board against Mr Ickes in the union’s insist- 
ence that “the jurisdiction and responsibility lie with the 
agent of the government in charge of the coal mines.” 
This authority to negotiate Mr Ickes has steadfastly denied. 
The Labour Board has made it clear that although the 
demand for a $2 a day increase would violate the President’s 
anti-inflation order, it would consider as legitimate subjects 
for collective bargaining the guaranteed six-day work week, 
the vacation allowance of $50 and “ portal-to-portal ” pay- 


‘Coal 


ment which formed part of the original Lewis programme. 
A combination of these might easily raise the earnings of 
miners by more than the $2 increase, but it is only too 
plain that such small pickings will not satisfy the ambitions 
of Mr Lewis. He is out to smash the War Labour Board 
and the stabilisation programme ; to discredit the Adminis- 
tration and his old foe, the President ; and to demonstrate 
that he is still the strong man of labour. There are signs 
that his ambitions go even further, toward a farmer-labour 
alignment, under Republican auspices. 

This urge to power is nothing new in the story of Mr 
Lewis’s past few years. Baulked or only partially successful 
in half a dozen moves to re-establish his prestige, he has 
now fallen back on his despotic control of the United Mine 
Workers. The loyalty to him of some 600,000 miners is very 
great, and it is reinforced by the startlingly autocratic 
provisions of the Mine Workers’ constitution. These pro- 
visions reflect the violent and brutal history of organised 
labour in the mine fields. Company towns, company- 
dominated police, complete lack of scruple on the part of 
the owners demanded an equal authoritarianism in union 
organisation and the most militant qualities in a labour 
leader. Both have persisted past their period of greatest 
usefulness, although it is still true that the miner more than 
other workers feels that his only safety is in his union. 
Thus the president of the UMWA has the power to inter- 
pret the union constitution; he controls the funds—and 
those of the UMWA exceed $6 million; he can suspend 
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or remove any union officer, and he can even instal pro- 
visional officers in any district. It is some explanation of 
the miners’ obedience that last year 20 of the union’s 31 
districts were under the control of “ provisional ” officers 
appointed by Mr Lewis, and that ten Lewis relatives hold 
union posts connected with the UMWA. This is a 
patriarchal ‘despotism. ; 

Mr Lewis has the power to determine the date of union 
Conventions of the Union—the only occasions on which his 
policies could be overruled or his powers curtailed. In view 
of the repeated signs of uneasiness and dissatisfaction from 
the rank and file, it is unlikely that a Convention will be 
held before the end of war. Protests against the disaffiliation 
from the CIO and requests for the right to elect their own 
officers have been disregarded. The ‘anthracite strike early 
this year was a roundabout expression of disapproval of 
the policies and dictatorship of Mr Lewis. It is obvious, 
however, that it is not mere machinery and manipulation 
which prevent the miners from turning Mr Lewis out or 
lead them out of—or back into—the mines at the crook 
of his little finger. The conditions of life in a mining town 
have led to strong bonds of loyalty to,the union, and Mr 
Lewis himself commands affection and admiration for his 
qualities of leadership, of intransigence and of daring. As 
was said of Cleveland, his followers love him for the enemies 
he has made, and the violence of the attacks on him re- 
inforces his power not only with the miners but with the 
submerged everywhere in the United States. Nor is it 
forgotten that he has quadrupled the strength of the Union 
since 1932, and that it was his imagination and drive which 
created the CIO and broke the steel companies’ resistance 
to organised labour. 

The devotion of the miners has been tested; and not found 
wanting time and again since Mr Lewis’s break with the 
President in 1940. Mr Lewis, it should be remembered, 
was only a fair-weather New Dealer. He was a Republican 
before 1932, a conservative labour boss. Whether his falling 
out with Mr Roosevelt was due to disappointment over not 
having received some more signal recognition of his support, 
whether it was due to genuine differences over foreign policy 
or to an inability to work in harness, he supported Mr 
Willkie’s candidacy in 1940, and rashly promised that if 
Mr Willkie lost he “would accept the result as being 
equivalent to 2 vote of no confidence.” Mr Lewis stuck 
to his promise. He resigned from the presidency of the 
CIO, for whose origin he and the UMWA funds were 
largely responsible. This was only a face-saving gesture, 
however, and probably Mr. Lewis imagined his absence 
would be only temporary. Since then he has been using every 
device in his armoury to regain his pre-eminence. 


Breach with the CIO 


For a time he persisted in efforts to undermine his 
successor, Mr Murray. These efforts culminated in the 
abortive and disreputable scheme to arrange a coalition 
between the CIO and the AFL behind the back of Mr 
Murray and other progressive labour leaders. This move was 
promptly scotched, and in the “labour cabinet” subse- 
quently formed’ to assist President Roosevelt, Mr Lewis 
and his AFL confederate, “Big Bill” Hutcheson, were 
ostentatiously omitted. Defeated and discounted within the 
CIO, it was only a matter of time before Mr Lewis led the 
Mine Workers out of the federation, with small loss of 
membership, it is true, but. without taking with him the 
other unions he had hoped to detach. 

In isolation Mr Lewis has not been idle. Before his break 
with the CIO, District 50 of the UMWA had been busily 
engaged in organising an ill-assorted group of workers 
ostensibly, if sometimes remotely, connected with coal— 
those in coal-derivatives such as gas, coke, chemical works, 
plastics and cosmetics. According to the New York Times, 
District 50 was admitting workers from firms making 
“corn cures, floor wax, toothpaste, hair-wave preparations, 
disinfectants, roofing and headache remedies.” There was 
no competition in these trades, and it was estimated that 
there were about a million potential members awaiting 
organisation. In 1941 the building trades were invaded— 
the great preserve of the AFL. The most spectacular move, 
however, took place just as the UMWA left the CIO and 
broadened its constitution to admit workers of any 
description. 

This was the attempt to organise dairy farmers, and is of 
peculiar interest in view of Mr Lewis’ recent identification 
of the interests of the miners with those of the farm bloc. 
It must be said, however, that the attempt to organise the 
farm provoked more smoke than fire. After a few initial 
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successes the hostility of the farm organisations, the rural 


suspicion of anything to do with unions, and the opposition 
of the Department of Agriculture seem to have succeeded 
in choking off any aspirations Mr Lewis and his daughter 
Kathryn (in charge of District 50) may have had toward 
securing three million new members and a fresh $20 mil- 
lions in revenue. 

The tough organisers of the United Mine Workers have 
been called, with some justice, John Lewis’s Commandos. 
The jurisdictional disputes have been endless, particularly 
with the CIO, despite Mr Lewis’s pious assertion that he 
had no intention of poaching. Among the trades in dispute 
have been lumber and furniture, retailing and wholesaling, 
automobiles and aircraft, as well as the railways. There is 
little evidence, however, that the very considerable expendi- 
ture of money and time has paid any substantial dividends. 
In fact, the tide seems to have moved the other way. Two- 
thirds of District 50’s membership recently petitioned for a 
charter from the CIO, and their President, Mr Wagner, also 
a deserter from Mr Lewis’s fold, declared dramatically : 


We will not permit this man to build a personal empire of 
organised gas, coke, and chemical workers to turn over, like 
a medieval king, to his daughter Kathryn. ... I predict 
that . . . daughter Kathryn will find that the Union Daddy 
gave her as a plaything has gotten up and walked away. 


A Third Federation ? 


A more promising means of building up a rival labour 
federation may lie, however, in the small independent unions 
with which the American scene is littered, and in which 
Mr Lewis has been said to be taking an interest. In part, 
the existence of these independent unions is due to the size 
and sectionalism of the country, but their numbers have been 
greatly augmented by the reform of the company unions 
which were established by management as an antidote to the 
organising tide which swept the United States in the early 
days of the New Deal. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Wagner Act, these unions have cut their ties to the 
managements ; the most obnoxious features have been 
eradicated from their constitutions, and they may well be 
ripe for organisation into a larger body. Unfortunately, their 
leadership has proved in many cases to be irresponsible, 
and public opinion has been alienated by a series ot 
industrial disturbances. 

To a much gfeater extent, the same result has followed 
all Mr Lewis’s manceuvrings and bludgeonings. The failure 
of the AFL-CIO “peace” move and constant reports of 
jurisdictional warfare have convinced the public of the 
irresponsibility of the labour movement as a whole, and of 
its inability to put its own house in order. Each one of 
the Lewis campaigns has created more confusion, more 
division, and more bitterness—muddy waters in which there 
may be good fishing for one man, but at excessive cost to 
the war production programme, and to the possibly irre- 
parable damage of the standing of organised labour with 
the country. 

Thecampaign to transform the UMWA into a third labour 
federation has been accompanied by an increasing hostility 
to the Administration, and there is little doubt that any 
organisation Mr Lewis may create will be a willing hand- 
maiden to the Republican opposition. In his lukewarmness 
toward the war effort—both in speech and in his feeble co- 
operation on production problems—Mr Lewis has few 
sympathisers ; but his attacks on the Administration’s 
“burrocrats,” on the inefficiency of the price control 
mechanism, and on the handling of wage disputes, are grist 
to the Republican mill, while his defence of the prerogatives 
and superior wisdom of Congress is equally acceptable. 

He has, in particular, been increasingly venomous about 
the “toadyism” of the AFL and CIO leaders toward the 
Administration, and the present strike threat is designed, 
as much as anything, to prove that strong-arm methods still 
work, and that he is the man to get the wage increases, in 
defiance of all authority. If he is successful, the prestige 
of the AFL and CIO must fall, in some degree, even though 
they attempt to follow suit. There appears to be brewing, 
however, a greater design than the mere rehabilitation ot 
Mr Lewis as a labour czar. In a speech in April he declared : 


The economic position of the farmer and the miner at the 
outbreak of this war was very similar—far below base parity 
level. The wage increase in 1941 to the mine workers and 
the increases which have come thus far to the farm population 
have been insufficient to put them on a parity with the earning 
standards of other classes. For this reason the mine workers 
are in full sympathy with the attempt of the farm population 
to secure compensating legislation in Congress, represented 
by the Bankhead and Pace bills, which have recently 
encountered Administration opposition. 
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There have been rumours of a working alliance between 
Mr Lewis and the farm bloc. This appears to confirm it. A 
combination between two of the most rapacious pressure 
groups is likely to be fatal to the stabilisation programme. 
It may affect even more menacingly, however, the 1944 elec- 
tions, and the post-war set-up. At best, the additional con- 
fusion and deterioration of the domestic front cannot but 
have an unfortunate influence on the quality of American 
participation in the post-war world. At the worst, Mr 
Lewis may throw his great personal influence toward the 
resurgence of an isolationist policy. The volcano that so 
many observers thought extinct is showing alarming signs 
of explosive possibilities. 


American Notes 


The Reciprocal Trade Bill 


The importance of Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade 
programme is, by common consent, more symbolic than 
actual, and it follows that the action that Congress takes 
on the renewal Bill is of less importance than the manner 
of its taking. If so, it is possible to derive a certain en- 
couragement from the way in which the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Bill. The final 6 to 1 vote in favour 
of the Bill as a whole is, of course, less signifi- 
cant than the rejection of the crippling amendments ; but 
these were all rejected by substantial majorities, and 
the only amendment to be carried was one reducing the 
period of the renewal from three years to two. This 
ensures that the subject will come up again in the first 
months of the next Congress and of the next President ; 
but it is obvious that the whole issue will, in any case, 
arise again after the elections. Indeed, it is the policy to 
be pursued after those elections—and more particularly the 
policy that the Republicans will pursue if they win the 
elections—that is of major interest. This is where the mild 
encouragement comes in. No Republicans, it is true, voted 
against the crippling amendments, but only half the party 
strength voted for them. That does not provide a sure 
guide to future policy ; but at least it does not leave the 
matter in the unfortunate state it would have been if the 
vote of the House had been on such solid party lines as 
that of its Committee. The Bill now goes to the Senate, 
whence the policy will be delivered over to the electors. 


* * * 
Crack in the Ceiling 


This week has produced what may prove to be the 
first crack in the wage ceilings established under the Presi- 
dent’s anti-inflation order. Mr Byrnes, the Director of 
Economic Stabilisation, has issued a directive slightly 
broadening the powers of the War Labour Board to grant 
wage increases, There is restored to the Board its power to 
adjust wages in order to correct sub-standard living condi- 
tions or “to aid in the prosecution of the war or correct 
gross inequities.” Such adjustments, however, must be con- 
tained within the existing price structure, and increases 
which would increase production costs, or increase ceilings 
must still receive Mr Byrnes’ approval before they become 
effective. In Mr Byrnes’ view, this constituted a “ reaffirma- 
tion” of the “ Little Steel” formula. The Executive Board 
of the CIO has, with some reason, issued a statement de- 
claring that it does not understand the new directive. What 
both the CIO and the AFL are demanding is that the 
Labour Board, which has not been unsympathetic to their 
claims, should be given final authority to determine wage 
disputes and that Mr Byrnes’ restraining hand should be 
removed. The immediate purpose of the order would appear 
‘to be to grant the Board more latitude in its dealings with 
the coal dispute—should Mr Lewis ever be brought to 
judgment. Byt it also looks as though this were a crack 
through which the other labour bodies might eventually 
be able to push their demand for a “real wage” formula, 
which would allow increases to compensate for all changes 
in the cost of living instead of the limited 15 per cent 
granted by the “Little Steel” formula. It is noteworthy 
that the unions, in computing real wages, wish to consider 
wage rates alone and disregard the effects of overtime on 
earnings. Possibly by attention to earnings instead of wage 
rates, the Board might be able to work out a formula which 
would slow down, if it did not eliminate, inflationary wage 
increases, It is plain that some fundamental revision in the 
formula is inevitable. The crack is only a tiny one now, 
but Samson Lewis seems to have succeeded in bringing 
down the Temple. 
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Opening the Closed Shop 


The open shop has become so synonymous with in- 
dustry’s anti-union prejudices, and has been such anathema 
to the Administration, that American commentators are find- 
ing a delicious irony in the recent suggestion of the National 
Labour Relations Board that Mr Kaiser’s closed shop be 
thrown open. The circumstances, it is true, are unusual. 
The parties to the dispute, which is of long standing, are 
the AFL and the CIO. The facts, according to the CIO’s 
Mr Murray, are that Mr Kaiser entered into a closed-shop 
agreement with the AFL before there were any employees 
in one yard or virtually any at the others. At a recent hear- 
ing in Washington, Senator Ball suggested that only 66 
employees were involved when the agreement was signed. 
If this is true—and there seems no reason to doubt it— 
an unkindly light is thrown on the much-vaunted Kaiser 
labour policy. The National Labour Relations Board, which 
exists to guarantee to labour the right to be represented for 
collective bargaining purposes by a union of its own choice, 
and ‘should not be confused with the War Labour Board, 
which handles wage questions, has offered to dismiss the 
case if the AFL and Mr Kaiser are willing to make the 


_ yards “ open shops ”—a step which would facilitate their 


organisation by the CIO. The AFL, naturally enough, has 
refused to do so, and Mr Green has demanded that the 
NLRB be instructed to keep its hands off inter-union dis- 
putes for the duration. The opportunities afforded by NLRB 
elections to the rank and file to indicate their union pre- 
ferences are, it appears, occasionally as distressing to their 
labour bosses as to their employers. Inter-union raiding 
no doubt causes some confusion, but Mr Green’s pious in- 
sistence that the war production programme would be best 
assisted by tolerating contracts such as that signed with Mr 
Kaiser can hardly be accepted at its face value. 


* * * 


Death and Taxes 


The old saying that nothing is as inevitable as death 
and taxes seems likely to be disproved if the day-to-day 
farce ef the Ruml plan debate continues to postpone con- 
sideration of this year’s tax Bill. Already Congress is far 
behind last year’s belated schedule. The newest gyrations 
follow the statement of the President that he could not 
acquiesce in a Bill which would forgive a year’s taxes to 
wealthy taxpayers while the mass of the people had to pay 
more. The House thereupon defeated the Senate version 
of the Rum! plan—the third time the scheme has been 
voted down. Mr “Muley” Doughton, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, declared triumphantly “We 
have killed it. As long as Franklin Roosevelt is President 
of the United States it will stay dead.” The Ruml plan, 
however, seems to have the proverbial nine lives and it 
will be surprising if it does not bob up again. Considera- 
tion now returns, apparently, to the House compromise, the 
Forand-Robertson Bill which “forgives ” 90 per cent of the 
taxpayers, by wiping out the normal tax and first bracket 
of surtax. Why the Treasury and the Administration have 
chosen to make such a first-class party issue of Mr Ruml’s 
ingenious device is hard to understand. Perhaps the diffi- 
culty lies in the word “forgiveness ” which misrepresents 
the facts of the case. Such forgiveness would be purely 
theoretical to most taxpayers. Only those, whether rich or 
poor, who happened to have larger incomes in 1942 than 
in 1943 would be “forgiven” anything, and it should 
surely not be beyond the powers of the Treasury and Con- 
gress to hedge about the scheme with provisions to avoid 
windfalls and to secure the Treasury its due as wealthy 
taxpayers die off. Instead a great political issue has been 
created out of very little, apparently because of the 
Treasury’s refusal to retreat from its first position. The 
anxiety of Mr Morgenthau to see work begun on the new 
Tax Bill would be better served by a speedy settlement of 
what is, after all, only a subsidiary problem. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Lidee Gaulliste 


(By a Correspondent) 


IKE nature, the political life of a nation abhors a 

vacuum. The Economist described last week how the 
Révolution Nationale has vainly tried to fill the void left in 
France after the Thisd Republic. The collapse of French 
parliamentary democracy has been followed by the failure 
of Pétain’s pseudo-authoritarian regime. The vacuum is now 
being filled by what may be called the mystique Gaulliste. 
The political outlook of General de Gaulle’s movement has 
not yet crystallised. But it is clear that there is more than 
a shade of a difference between what Gaullisme means inside 
France and what it represents abroad. Outside France, 
General de Gaulle now stands beside General Giraud as 
one of the leaders of French resistance. In France itself 
he is, according to all available evidence, regarded by the 
mass of resisting Frenchmen as the leader of their national 
renaissance. The mystique Gaulliste dominates the under- 
ground press of nearly all political shades ; and such 
clandestine organisations as have been active in the daily 
struggle against the Germans and Vichy seem nearly all 
to have rallied behind the man who on June 18, 1940, 
introduced himself to the French people with the words 
“ Moi, Général de Gaulle, actuellement a4 Londres” and 
called on them to continue the war against Germany. 

The fact that from June, 1940, to November, 1942, that 
is, during the darkest years in French history, General 
de Gaulle’s name was the only symbol of France’s will 
for survival and rebirth, could not fail to leave deep 
traces on France’s political outlook. For the first time since 
the collapse of the Second Empire, one personality took an 
exclusive hold of the centre of the political stage within the 
pays réel. The pays légal was represented by Pétain. 
For more than two years, all’ the great issues of France’s 
present and future were inseparably connected and 
identified with those two names. The political polarisation 
of Frenchmen, between those who resisted the invader 
and those who did not, proceeded around them ; and the 
political evolution of the country during the armistice 
regime may be described as the evolution of two mystiques. 


The French Crisis 


The reappearance in such strength of personal factors 
and motives in French political life can be understood only 
against the broad political background of the crisis of 
French democracy. Elements of that crisis were apparent 
in the many social and political disturbances after February, 
1934. In spite of all its drawbacks the French democratic 
system showed enough power of resilience to withstand 
the shocks of the thirties. It collapsed under the impact 
of military disaster. The collapse was thorough; and 
French democracy cam recover only gradually from its 
consequences. On the morrow of the armistice, the tradi- 
tional party system was smashed to pieces. The old lines 
of division lost any meaning. All social and political bodies 
were internally divided and split on the issue of war. The 
Right provided the leaders for the armistice regime ; but 
it also had its Mandels and Reynauds. The same was true 
of the Radical Socialists. Inside the Labour movement 
Jouhaux and Blum stood for the war and for resistance ; 
but Faure and Belin adhered to the Révolution Nationale. 
The old links were broken ; and the new ones which 
gradually united resisting Frenchmen were of a non-political 
character. Only late in the day—during 1942—did the 
resisting elements of the old parties try to reorganise them- 
selves according to some of the old political divisions. 
Even this, they did within the wider framework of the 
de Gaullist movement, which had in the meantime assumed 
solid shape. 

The characteristic feature of the reconstituted political 
groupings, as far as one can judge from the French under- 
ground press, is the lack of moral and political self-reliance. 
The feeling that the old parties failed and that each of 
them had its share in responsibility for the military break- 


down is very strong. A “sense of guilt” weighs on all 
attempts at the revival of the party system. This is an 
almost ideal background for the mystique of a “strong 
personality.” A widespread longing for a Leader almost 
invariably grows from the people’s own political weakness 
Napoleon the First built his Empire on the exhaustion of 
French political energies in the process of the Revolution. 
Napoleon the Third drew on himself the hopes of the 
French people after they had been frustrated by the series 
of futile social collisions between 1848 and 1850. In con- 
trast, Boulanger was a grotesque failure because the French 
democracy of the ’eighties was far too vigorous and self- 
reliant to long for a Leader. 

The aureole which in the eyes of Frenchmen in France 
must surround General de Gaulle can hardly be dis- 
missed by references to the much-discussed shortcomings 
of the leader of Fighting France. To people condemned 
to the daily miseries and humiliations of Vichy, he neces- 
sarily appears as the personification of all the national 
virtues of France. His political record has not been 
burdened by the vices of the Third Republic. His military 
record serves as the pedestal from which he can look 
down to the incompetence and mediocrity of the older 
generals. His book, The Army of the ‘Future, did in fact 
forecast the course of the Battle of France five years before 
the event. True, the military expert may remark that 
General de Gaulle was not by any means the only, and not 
the earliest, advocate of modern technical warfare; the 
pedant may point to his mistake in proclaiming the era 
of small and purely professional armies. But ‘the mass of 
Frenchmen consists neither of experts nor of pedants ; and 
to them.General de Gaulle is, and will probably remain, 
the unheeded and unrecognised prophet, the “voice in the 
wilderness.” General Giraud, for all his extraordinary 
courage, character and patriotic record, does -not appeal in 
the same way. Militarily, he belonged to the “old school ” 
of Pétain and Weygand. 

_ But this is only one element in the mystique. The other 
is the fact that General de Gaulle has secured for his 
movement the support of many sections of the French 
nation, while General Giraud has tended to stay within the 
narrow limits of the conservative, extreme Right milieu 
with which he has always been associated. General de 
Gaulle has the almost unconditional support of the resistant 
wing of the Croix de Feu, of the Catholic Trade Unions 
and of the CGT, of Radicals, Socialists and Communists. 

How is it that all those movements, so antipathetic to 
one another, have recognised his leadership? Resistance is 
the common denominator. But this is not by itself a 
sufficient explanation. General de Gaulle’s strength lies at 
least partly in the vagueness of his politics, which lends itself 
to the most divergent and contradictory interpretations. 
His supporters of the Croix de Feu hold that the political 
credo of the Army of the Future is still valid, a credo that 
was all against parliamentary democracy and all in favour 
of an authoritarian royalist regime. The Left keeps in mind 
General de Gaulle’s more recent assurances of loyalty ‘to 
the Republic and to the Constitution of 1875. Which of 
the interpretations is right? General de Gaulle’s recent 
utterances allow no definite reply tc the question. His 
assurances of allegiance to the Republic have had attached 
to them quatifications that his critics regard as subtle clauses 
of escape. And his condemnation of Pétain’s personal 
dictatorship has not prevented him from himself maintaining 
a strictly personal control over Fighting France, with many 
of the somewhat eccentric rites that go with the application 
of a Fiihrerprinzip. One day, the pressure of events and 
of practical politics on French soil will clear the contradic- 
tions. In the meantime, however, in the detached atmo- 
sphere of exile—in partibus infidelium—contradictions 
need no unravelling; and the mystique is—like every 
mystique—growing with an element of a malentendu in it. 
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A correspondent from Tunis wrote recently that the 
French there “fell in love with de Gaulle as with an 
unknown girl.” The comparison can be extended to describe 
the mood prevailing in France itself. To the mass of 
Frenchmen, General de Gaulle remains the symbol of 
French resistance. The less emotional student of political 
affairs looks with some uneasiness to the authoritarian lining 
of that symbol. In the series of meticulously polite letters 
exchanged between Carlton Gardens and Algiers, some 
notes of a strange nationalist egocentricism can hardly be 
missed. But it would be a fallacy to believe that the growth 
of the mystique could at this stage be prevented or ham- 
pered by any artificial devices or by the fostering of any 
rival myths. The only effective reply to the mystique can 
be provided by the wholesome political prose of a liberated 
and free France. The mystique has grown out of the tem- 
porary collapse and sense of inferiority of French demo- 
cracy. The democratic forces of France must first regain 
vigour and self-confidence, a task which requires time, 
opportunity and patience. But, if and when it is accom- 
plished, there will be no room left for any independent idée 
Gaulliste ; and General de Gaulle can only retain his well- 
merited and honoured place in French history if he parts 


with the highly controversial “ism” that has been affixed 
to his name. 


Eire’s New Budget 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
May 11th. 
THE Minister of Finance, in presenting his Budget to the 
Dail, stated that the infiuence of the war on the Irish 
economy has spread in the last year. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the deplorably heavy shipping losses, the country has 
succeeded in obtaining visible imports in excess of visible 
exports to the amount of £17,300,000 since the outbreak of 
war. The Minister complained of the unreasonable clamour 
by many sections of the population for increased expendi- 
‘ture of public money at a time when economy is‘essential. 
He expressed the view that this demand for Government 
expenditure was the 1esult of observing the huge expendi- 


ture in the belligerent countries which, he explained, are . 


mobilised for total war, and are prepared to endure regi- 
mentation, shortages and anti-inflationary measures, how- 
ever severe. The agitation for further public services re- 
flects, in the Minister’s opinion, a certain lack of private 
and co-operative enterprise. Taxation has reached, he stated, 
the utmost practicable limit. An increase on the present 
standard rate of income-tax, which is 7s. 6d. in the £, would 
fail to yield any additional revenue. This is good news for 
the direct taxpayer. 

Turning to the results of the financial year, which ended 
on March 31st, the Minister stated that the realised deficit 
was £2,145,000, compared with an estimated deficit of 
£4,558,000. This satisfactory result was caused by the ex- 
pansion of customs duties on tobacco. of excise on beer 
and spirits, and of income-tax, corporation profits tax, and 
estate duties. The indirect taxation on beer, spirits and 
tobacco yielded no less than £13,976,000, which represents 
42.7 per cent of the total tax revenue. The great increase in 
expenditure was almost entirely accounted for by defence, 
the army costing £8,395,000. Abnormal capital expenditure 
during the year resulted in a net addition to the public 
debt of £3,212,000. 

The estimate of revenue for the coming year on the 
basis of existing taxation is £35,195,000, and the non-tax 
revenue £6,287,000, making a total of £41,482,000. Expendi- 
ture is estimated at £46,169,000. Of this, capital expenditure 
to be met by borrowing amounts to £1,032,000, making 
the net total expenditure £45,137,000. The Minister justified 
this high expenditure on the ground that it helps to main- 
tain employment, to relieve poverty, and to increase the 
social welfare of the people. The sum of £5,000,000 is to be 
spent on employment schemes, £7,500,000 on social ser- 
vices, £5,312,000 on education and £3,644,000 on subsidies 
on food and turf to keep down the cost of living. A scheme 
of family allowances is in preparation, but no provision is 
made for it in this year’s estimates. In bridging the gap 
between revenue and expenditure, which amounts to 
£3,655,000, no economies in administration are possible, 
nor is there any room for increased taxation. There has been 
no income expansion such as has taken place in the 
belligerent countries, and shortages of many dutiable com- 
modities are being experienced. A slight change is being 
made in the corporation profits tax, which will cost the 
Exchequer £5,000 this year and £30,000 in a full year. 
Minor changes in entertainments duty will yield an addi- 
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tional £5,000, and it is proposed to take £100,000 out of the 
Road Fund. The net deficit will be thereby reduced to 
£3,555,000, which is to be raised by borrowing. In view of 
the plethora of funds in the Irish banking system, and of 
the success of some recent issues by public bodies, there 
should be no difficulty in floating a loan on very favourable 
terms. 


The Danger of Inflation 


The Minister drew attention to the danger that con- 
tinuous borrowing might have inflationary consequences. 
Inflation in Eire might result from causes in the outside 
world over which the Irish Government has little or no 
control, but it might equally arise from errors in internal 
policy. The amount raised by borrowing during the war 
is £12,101,000, which, though not a large sum, shows a 
steady upward trend. The high direct taxation has the 
result of transferring income from the saving to the non- 
saving class. Expenditure on consumption is tending to 
increase at a time when production is lagging. In spite 
of the great increase in tillage, the volume of agricultural 
production has not risen during the war; industrial pro- 
duction has fallen by 20 per cent ; and building production 
by much more. The cost of living index number has risen 
by 60 per cent, while the agricultural price index number 
has risen by 75 per cent. The Minister emphasised the neces- 
sity for keeping prices and costs in the strictest control. 
Whatever inflationary symptoms are apparent are not the 
result of monetary causes. Bank advances have decreased by 
IO per cent since the a war, in spite of a large 
expansion of bank deposits. e increase in the currency 
circulation is amply explained by the rise of agricultural 
prices and the cost of living. 


Letter to the Editor 
Offers Invited 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Numerous schemes have been broached for the re- 
vival of the export trade after the war, and a common 
feature of such schemes is the proposal for joint action either 
by individual industries or by the community at large to 
facilitate selling abroad at special and attractively low 
prices. A recent article in The Times demonstrated that, 
from the national point of view, it may well be profitable 
to sell exports at lower than total cost, or even lower than 
out-of-pocket cost. 

The trouble about such proposals is the selfishness and 
untrustworthiness of foreigners. They are prone to thwart 
such schemes by slapping on tariffs, quotas and other re- 
strictions with callous indifference and suddenness. 

Pondering over this problem, I have evolved the following 
solution. I suggest that there should be a _ League of 
Voluntary Dumpees at home, and I am proud to offer 
myself as a founding member. Members would be pledged 
to accept goods and services at, say, 20 per cent below the 
market price. To show my bona fides in the matter, I 
hereby formally enter a subscription to the first post-war 
year issue of The Economist at 20 per cent below the 
then full subscription rate. I also give my full address below 
so that any producers can engage to supply me after the 
war on similar terms. 

I hope I shall not be overwhelmed with messages of 
thanks and congratulation, with flattering references to my 
self-sacrifice. I am now getting to the age when I no longer 
get satisfaction and pleasure out of paying full top prices, 
and it is people in my position who can afford to assume 
the burden of cut rates. 

Needless to say, my services are at the disposal of His 
Majesty’s Government for the compilation of a White 
Paper on this scheme. With the Beveridge, Keynes, and 
what I may modestly call the Big-hearted George Plan, I 
think the programme of post-war reconstruction would be 
complete. Since I understand that the primary effect of a 
title is to bring about a 25 per cent surcharge on hotel and 
other bills, I cannot consistently with membership of the 
League engage to accept recognition through the Honours 
List. I appreciate, however, that taxation represents the 
purchase of goods and services supplied by the State, and 
I am agreeable that the trade facilities of the League should 
be open to the Government, and to make this clear I am 
prepared to accept a 20 per cent rebate on all my taxes, 
and from all trading services such as the Post Office.—J have 
the honour to be yours faithfully, 


GEorGE’ L. SCHWARTZ. 
28 Spencer Drive, N. 2. 
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Germany at War 


Pressure on Banks 


TT greater concentration of Germany’s economy 
during 1942 found expression in the reports of the 
leading banks, whose annual reports have now become 
available. Semi-official estimates state that the number of 
joint-stock banks was reduced from 242 in 1942 to 231 at 
the end of 1942. The number of private banks fell to 503 
from’ 821 in 1938. The total personnel in banking is esti- 
mated at 45,000 persons against 63,000 at the end of 1938. 
During 1942, a considerable number of local branches were 
closed in the course of a general concentration of the 
industry ; and now the so-called total mobilisation demands 
a further reduction in local branches. 

Official policy is directed towards a “planned” banking 
industry, in which a small number of leading banks would 
operate over the whole country, while the variety of 
mortgage banks, savings banks, and credit co-operatives 
would be reduced to one bank in each locality and regional 
district. The leading banks are opposed to this plan—the 
final closing down of the bourses met with similar re- 
sistance. It is clear from the relatively small number of 
persons employed in the banking industry that a further 
reduction of branches can ,hardly yield any appreciable 
addition to the Wehrmacht, or the industrial labour force. 

Statistics covering all banks are no longer published ; but 
the reports of the five leading banks indicate the general 
trend. The principal items in the accounts of the five 


leading banks—Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank, Com-. 


merzbank, Reichskredit A.G., and Berliner Handelsgesell- 
schaft—are combined in the following table: — 


(In Million Reichsmark) 
Increase or 
Decrease(— ) 


in % 

1941 1942 1941 1942 

Total Assets ........... 15,927 18,259 22-5 14-7 
Bills, Cheques and Trea- 

sury Bonds.......... 9,423 11,282 24-6 19-6 

Advances. ........0000. 3,065 3,818 13-0 24-6 

Investments ........... 2,270 1,729 33-7 —26°0 

DSS eS eee eer 14,923 16,881 27-5 13 +2 

LOSS Seems 127 161 16 +3 19-3 

Net Profits ............ 41 52 11:7 26-7 

(In Per Cent of Total Assets) 

Ne he oe kee Ge kiMew ie ee bare & 3:7 3°8 

MUBOSNTUMBONUBS 65526005 > 2s =55 5550s eee re 44-3 48 -4 

MIR Cone ksa ps sas see dees ose seene 11-2 7-1 
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The first impression is that the general expansion of the 
banks has been retarded, although not stopped. Examina- 
tion, item by item, shows that there have been changes 
typical of the greater concentration of German economy 
under effective price control. The increase in deposits is 
both absolutely and relatively smaller than in 1941. If they 
are split into current deposits and savings deposits, the 
increase was 8.3 per cent and 41.5 per cent, respectively, 
This suggests that the financial liquidity of industry was 
actually reduced during the year. The small business man, 
particularly the small shopkeeper, whose activities were 
contracted progressively during 1942, put his financial sur- 
plus into saving accounts. “Iron savings” accounts have 
been accumulated mainly from the personnel of the banks, 
party officials and civil servants. This trend is borne out by 
a continued rise in the deposits in savings banks and credit 
co-operatives which is estimated at 33 per cent on the 
average. The restricted activities of small business men, 
and the greater money surplus of the higher salaried 
employees and better paid workers, in face of a progressive 
shortage of unrationed commodities, have shifted the 
emphasis of financial liquidity from the commercial banks 
and current deposit accounts to savings accounts. 

In contrast to the virtual standstill of deposits, there is 
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a considerable rise in the banks’ advances. The obvious 
conclusion would be that industry, after the restrictions on 
advance payments by the Wehrmacht, was forced to ask 
for bank credit. Yet the reports of industrial companies and 
concerns show that they have rarely needed bank credit. 
German papers assume that the rise in advances has been 
mainly caused by a demand for financing the comprehensive 
storage of foodstuffs as well as for the financing of imports. 
It seems that official and semi-official marketing and raw 
material control organisations became debtors on a large 
scale. The so-called reconstruction of conquered territories 
also demanded credits. A detailed report published by the 
Deutsche Bank shows that credits to the armament in- 
dustries were mainly granted to large companies, which is 
another indication that small businesses have almost dis- 
appeared. 

At first sight, the status of the five leading banks at the 
end of 1942 is thus deceptive, suggesting, as it does, the 
beginning of a return to normal conditions of financing 
industrial activity. Actually, there is only a slight change. 
The greater part of the banks’ resources is still absorbed 
by the state. The share of advances is slightly greater, and 
the share of Treasury bills, bonds and Reich loans com- 
bined is smaller. A striking feature is the reduction of the 
share of Reich Loans. The Deutsche Bank reduced this item 
by one-half. But this was compensated by greater holdings 
of Treasury bonds. 

The so-called “silent financing” of the war, that is to 
say, the fact that no war loans, war bonds in small de- 
nominations or war savings stamps, are*being issued, in- 
creasingly affects the entire banking situation. Small savers 
have no alternative but to put their savings into banks. 
This, under conditions of complete rationing, explains the 
tremendous rise in savings deposits. Total deposits in 
savings banks alone have been estimated at Rm. 51,000 mil- 
lion at the end of 1942; the increase in 1942 is estimated 
at Rm. 13,500 million, against an increase of Rm. 9,800 
million in 1941. The commercial banks, which before the 
war competed with savings banks by introducing special 
savings accounts, are now confronted, because of this policy 
of “silent finance,” with an unwanted increase in savings 
accounts which carry from 2} to 3 per cent interest. 
The cheap money policy and the large holdings of 
Treasury bonds against relatively small advances are a 
constant threat to the earning power of the banks. 

A typical wartime phenomenon is the fact that the banks, 
with vastly increased assets and a much greater sphere 
of influence in almost all European countries, were able to 
carry on their activities with a considerably reduced staff. 
The work done by the banks has actually decreased during 
the war. The Deutsche Bank has computed a ratio between 
total deposits and the turnover of deposit accounts. This 
ratio, which indicates with certain reservations the velocity 
of turnover, remained fairly constant before the war at 1 to 
70. It has decreased since the beginning of the war, and in 
1942 stood at 1 to 40. In other words, a great number of 
small transactions have been replaced by a small number of 
big transactions, resulting in less work. 

During 1942, the expansion of German banks into other 
countries was small compared with 1940 and 1941. The 
Deutsche Bank and the Dresdner Bank took over the 
Handelsbank A.G., the Generalbank A.G., and the Inter- 
nationale Bank in Luxembourg. In Germany itself, a special 
bank for armament credits was founded. It seems that this 
was the result of the reorganisation of the armament in- 
dustry by Minister Speer. 

A curious and almost defiant tone was struck in a direc- 
tor’s speech at the shareholders’ meeting of the Deutsche 


‘Bank. He refuted the idea discussed recently that the 


increase in total assets could be called the formation of 
capital, and bluntly stated that deposits had lost their 
normal characteristic as the cash reserves of industrial 
companies and concerns. At the same time, he enthusiastic- 
ally declared that the banks were able to supply all the 
necessary credit to the armament industries on the well-tried 
basis of the initiative of the bank managements, and 
assured his audience that a planned or steered economy 
will never experience a general lack of credits. He was 
rather reticent about the demand for abolishing more 
branches in the interest of “total mobilisation,” and said 
that rationalisation lost its meaning if as a result the 
economy dependent on the services of the banks would 
have to spend more time and work in effecting payments, 
than before the rationalisation. 
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Big Notes Returning 


Although the period of making up for the clearing 
banks’ May statements has already begun, the position in 
the money market has been such as to withstand any con- 
sequent calling in of loans without creating any apparent 
pressure. The cash position has been helped by the fall in 
Treasury deposit payments required from the banks this 
week, The £45 million of fresh money paid in this way was 
equalled by the nominal maturities, and as pre-encashment 
of these TDRs appears to have been exceptionally small the 
net amount lost by the banks through this channel has, 
this week, proved negligible. Against this, Treasury bill 
payments have again been £15 million in excess of maturi- 
ties. Applications for the £90 million of bills on offer last 
week dropped sharply from £178,975,000 on the previous 
Friday to £154,660,000. In consequence, the market syndi- 
cate obtained the comparatively high allotment of 44 per 
cent, which means that rather more than £40 million was 
taken up in Treasury bills by the discount market this 
week. The banks, freed from the need to make heavy TDR 
payments, have been much keener buyers of bills than of 
late, and the market has not experienced undue difficulty in 
taking up its heavy allotment of bills. At no time, however, 
has the short loan position shown an over-abundant supply 
of credit. This week’s Bank return shows virtually no 
change in the level of bankers’ deposits, which at 
£140,689,000 reflect a moderately comfortable credit posi- 
tion. The immobilisation of credit in Government accounts 
continues at an exceptionally high level, these totalling 
£18,374,000, which is £2,366,000 down on the week, but still 
abnormally high in the light of recent experience. The 
return of notes from circulation again made satisfactory 
progress last week, a further £4,285,000 coming off the 
total. Both this and the preceding week’s movement are 
probably due in part to the return of notes of higher 
denominations previously held as bankers’ reserves and 
temporarily converted into balances with the Bank of 
England. , 


Banks and Bills 


A change in the clearing banks’ bill buying policy, 
which has been so gradual as to evoke little comment, 
has taken place over the past 18 months. It is the in- 
creasing concentration of bank purchases on bills of com- 
paratively short currency. There was a time when the 
banks’ competition for bills was so keen that the market 
almost automatically sold the bulk of its Treasury bills to 


the banks as soon as the latter were allowed by their agree- 
ment to bid for them, that is, a week after they had been 
taken up by the discount market. The bulk of the business 
then transacted in the discount market was in what was 
known as “tepid” bills, that is, “hot” bills after they 
had been held for one week by the market. There were 
even breaches of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the inter- 
bank agreement when some institutions, in order to make 
sure of their supply of bills from the market, bought “ hot” 
bills a week forward. All that has changed. The Treasury 
bills now have to be stone cold before the banks show 
any interest in them. The general experience of the market 
seems to be that houses now have to run their Treasury 
bills for four to six weeks before the banks show any in- 
terest in them. For example, though early August maturi- 
ties are at present eligible for purchase by the banks, it is 
only with difficulty that these institutions can be induced 
to take up July maturities. It is evident that, since the 
arrival and development of the Treasury deposit receipt, the 
banks have come to regard their bill portfolio as a more 
liquid asset than in the days when it represented the last 
line of liquidity defence. The growth of TDR’s has reduced 
the banks’ demand for bills and in consequence has led 
to greater fastidiousness in the matter of maturities. Given 
the inelasticity of the massive and relatively inert mass of 
TDR’s, the banks depend an their bills to a greater extent 
than before in order to achieve the required day-to-day 
adjustment of their cash position. Hence the desirability of 
keeping the average currency of their discounts short, since 
this will give a larger daily turnover of maturities. More- 
over, if ever the banks have to sell bills to official quarters 
—whether to the Bank of England or public departments— 
the possession of early maturities will help the operation. 
As long, therefore, as it is the policy of the Treasury to 
maintain the major part of the floating debt held in the 
market and the banking system in the form of TDR’s it 
must be expected that the banks will tend to keep their 
bill portfolio filled with shorter currencies than those they 
held when bills were the third and last line of liquid assets. 

It should be noted that there is, as yet, little evidence 
of this change in the banks’ bill buying policy leading to 
an appreciable increase in the volume of bills carried by 
the market. This is largely due to the fact that there has 
been increased competition for bills from special Empire 
sources, The position would change again if the Treasury’s 
call on the banks in respect of TDR payments were to fall 
off and if the Treasury bill issue were to be correspond- 
ingly increased. There is, perhaps, some evidence of a new 
drift in this direction in the recent increase of the weekly 
offers of Treasury bills. 
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Counter Inflation in India 


The Government of India has decided to take measures 
to counter the inflationary forces set in motion by the ex- 
ceptional Allied expenditure in that country—expenditure 
which until now has only to a small extent been covered 
by domestic taxation and borrowing. Most of that expendi- 
ture has been offset by sterling payments, and this has 
meant that, whereas India has been devoting labour and 
materials out of its current resources to provide the ex- 
ports and the defence works for which such sterling pay- 
ments have been received, there has been no corresponding 
mopping up of the purchasing power thus created. Nor has 
there been any possibility of converting the huge sums 
received in sterling into import goods that would have 
balanced the increase in the circulating medium, The re- 
sult has been rising prices, hoarding and speculation. The 
measures with which the Government of India proposes to 
tackle this situation are a general tightening up of the tax 
situation and more rigid control on such evidences of in- 
flation as the formation of new companies. In the first place, 
there are to be exchanges in taxation designed to bring in 
the equivalent of about £75 million within the next three 
months. The new ordinance abolishes the present delays 
in tax assessment and a great deal of the additional revenue 
will be due to accelerated collection. In the second place, 
the effective rate of the excess profits tax is to be raised from 
80 to 100 per cent Sy making it compulsory on firms liable 
to this tax to deposit the 20 per cent as a temporary loan 
to the Government. There is also to be a tightening up of 
income tax assessments and, in particular, a closer scru- 
tiny of expenses allowed as deductions from taxable income. 
The rule that no company may be formed without the 
permission of the Government is intended to prevent the 
growth of mushroom companies which have found fertile 
soil in the present abnormal conditions. These measures are 
a welcome indication of movement in the right direction, 
though it would be unduly optimistic to expect them to 
remedy the ills against which they are directed, 


* x, * 


Film Royalty Remittances 


The Treasury has announced that the special restric- 
tions on the remittance of film royalties, which have been 
the subject of agreements with certain American film com- 
panies over the past three years, are removed as from Octo- 
ber 25th last. Remittances of film royalties will now be 
subject to the Defence (Finance) Regulations in the same 
way as other remittances abroad, and applications for effect- 


Liquidity Preference 


The break through at El Alamein halted the boom in 
industrials. The final expulsion of the Axis from North 
Africa is said by the market to have started a recession. 
Its probable extent is a matter of very substantial dif- 
ferences of opinion, but, for the average stockbroker, the 
outlook seems much more obscure now than it did only 
a fortnight ago when it looked as though the war were 
virtually certain to last well into 1944. It is, of course, 
the function of the market to discount broad develop- 
ments well in advance. In a sense, the whole problem of 
successful short term investment is to know how far in 
advance and, apparently, the time has now come to con- 
sider what is likely to happen when the war is won. To 
keep the actual movement in perspective, it should be 
remembered that the ordinary share index of The Finan- 
cial News, which rose from 94.1 on January 4th to 99.7 on 
May roth, has so far fallen only to 99.2, a minor fluctua- 
tion, which at other times would be considered of little or 
significance. In any case, this index does not pretend to 
tell the whole story. It is, probably, representative of securi- 
ties in which the bulk of the business has been concen- 
trated since the fall in turnover in home railways and 
South African gold and diamond mines, but it is the 
latter group which had been run up speculatively and is 
now suffering the heaviest falls. As against this, it does 
not give any indication of a wave of buying, probably 
small in total amount, which has raised the price of the 
French railway stocks and Seine bonds, that carried 
the guarantee of the French Government, by several points 
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ing such remittances will have to be made in the normal 
way through the remittor’s bankers. From the beginning 
of the control of sterling exchange, the balances accumu- 
lated here by American film companies have constituted 
a special category of sterling, Varying proportions of these 
takings have, year by year, been remitted in dollars to the 
United States, and the balance has remained in blocked 
sterling accounts. In October last, the accumulated arrears 
in such accounts were released and converted into dollars, 
the amount so transferred being $42 million. The further 
sterling accumulated in these film royalty accounts since 
last October will be affected by the new Treasury decision, 
which has retrospective effect to the@ate of the last release. 
It does not, by any means, follow that unconditional free- 
dom has been given for all future conversion of film sterling 
into dollars. Each application for remittances of such ster- 
ling to the United States will have to run the normal 
scrutiny of the authorities, and only if the royalty is a 
reasonable one, will the transfer be allowed. 


* *« * 


Argentina and Foreign Capital 


A decree has been issued by the Minister of Finance of 
Argentina to control the influx of foreign capital. All pur- 
chases of pesos representing capital transactions will have 
to receive the sanction of the central bank. That sanction 
will only be given if it can be shown to the satisfaction 
of the authorities that the capital in question is genuinely 
seeking long-term investment in Argentina. The main in- 
tention of the new control is to prevent the further entry 
of foreign. hot money, of which far too much has flooded 
into Argentine markets over the past year. The movement 
began at the time when the United States was considering 
measures for freezing all European dollar balances. A num- 
ber of investors who would have been affected by the order 
anticipated it and transferred their dollars into pesos. The 
movement has continued and has, of late, been gathering 
momentum, The neutrality of Argentina, its increasing 
gold and exchange reserves and the threat of sharply rising 
prices in the United States have combined to hasten the 
movement of fugitive dollars into pesos. This influx of 
foreign capital is more than embarrassing to the Argentine 
authorities. Their gold and exchange reserves are in any 
case increasing as a result of their inability to import from 
the belligerent countries on a scale approaching Argentine 


exports to those markets. There is no wish to-see these . 


reserves expand further as a result of the influx of capital 
seeking temporary refuge and the possibility of exchange 
appreciation in this neutral haven. 


Investment 


over the past week. Together with this has gone an 
improvement in bonds of the Axis powers and of some of 
the British companies operating in continental Europe, 
such as Imperial Continental Gas and Trepca Mines. 


* 


When all this has been said, the fact remains that the 
larger operators are certainly out of the market ; that the 
investing public in general is waiting to see what will 
happen next and that there is a tendency to switch from 
long dated gilt-edged and equities into shorts, which can 
be sold at a moment’s notice or held without danger of 
any appreciable capital loss. Whether it is called liquidity 
preference or under-investment, whether it is done in the 
hope of jumping into some profitable opening in the not 
distant future, or because the present level of securities 
is distrusted, the immediate effect can only be to depress 
prices. It is not a policy Which is likely to appeal to large 
numbers of people, but it may be a factor of some import- 
ance in the immediate future of the market. Meanwhile, the 
Second Reading of the Finance Bill has produced a re- 
newed assurance from the Treasury that cheap money 
has come to stay and an article on page 647 discusses 
the effects of such a policy. The same debate served to 
Stress the consequences to industry of past and present 
fiscal policy ; this matter’ is discussed in a note on page 651. 
It is evident that to stress these matters without eliciting 
a promise of reform is likely to depress industrial equities, 
but it is hard to believe that reforms will not come, if 
there is to be an attempt to encourage private enterprise. 
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Delayed Accounts 


Apart from the complete ban on the accounts of pub- 
lic utility concerns, other than purely holding companies, 
there are a number of companies whose accounts cannot be 
published—not for security reasons, but because the basis 
for computing profits is so complex that the necessary 
work has not yet been done. This at least is the reason 
advanced by Sir Malcolm Robertson, chairman of Spillers, 
for disappointing the shareholders once more in the matter 
of accounts. Under the Flour Milling Control Agreement, 
it is necessary to reprice all inter-departmental transfers of 
goods back to February 1, 1934, segregating the controlled 
from the non-controlled sections of the company’s busi- 
ness. The work, having been done by the accountants of 
the companies concerned, has to be verified by auditors 
and agreed with the officials of the Ministry of Food. 
When all this has been accomplished it is possible to set 
out to determine the tax liability of each company and 
hence the amount of earnings which they may retain. 
Looked at from the national standpoint, this seems a rather 
ridiculous business. It should, surely, have been possible to 
agree upon a formula which would have led to less com- 
plication and waste of manhours which could have been 
employed in furthering the war effort in some way. From 
the shareholders’ point of view, it will not yield highly 
satisfactory results, for Sir Malcolm says, once more, that, 
in view of all the circumstances, the amount retained is 
not likely to be generous. The agreement has, none the 
less, been extended for a fourth year to the end of August. 
Sir Malcolm again expresses the hope that in a year’s. time 
it may be possible to present a reasonably accurate state- 
ment up to August last, by which time nothing definite 
will be known of any position more recent than August, 
1939. It is little consolation to the proprietors that the cur- 
rent results will have no relation to any normal trading 
period, for they may, with some justification, fear that 
flour milling may not return to normal within their life- 
time, if the present ideas as to the national production and 
international control of wheat remain current. 


Accountants’ Professional Problems 


Since the accountants are about to ask that the profes- 
sion be placed on a statutory basis, it is time that the 
public paid some attention to their internal organisation. 
The report of the meeting of the Institute and the speech 
of Mr Richard A. Witty, president of the Society, afford 
some further evidence of the attitude of members of the 
profession serving in industry and in the offices of practis- 
ing accountants. In the case of the chartered accountants, 
a resolution was submitted calling for the appointment of a 
committee representative of all members to consider plans 
for post-war development. This resolution was lost by what 


‘is described as an overwhelming majority, but, since the 


protests against the existing order occur at every meeting, it 
is difficult to maintain that the present system of forward- 
ing to the Institute suggestions for improvements is satis- 
factory. In his address, Mr Witty alludes to a proposal to 
convene a conference of representative members who are to 
have opportunities to put their views before the governing 
body of the society. It is, however, clear that neither body 
has solved the problem of securing for the large body of 
what are styled non-practising members the representation 
in the direction of the profession to which the democratic 
principle would appear to entitle them. The chartered ac- 
countants do not appear to have touched on the subject of 
education and training. Mr Witty, however, promises a 
report, following the first fundamental review of the posi- 
tion since 1918, which will show that the society must 
call for increasing standards of education, training and 
efficiency. He also Holds out more definite hopes of the 
early appearance of the results of the labours of the re- 
search committee which have recently been resumed. Inci- 
dentally, he throws a rather different light on the proposals 
for official licensing disclosed by Mr Palmour, president of 
the Institute. He describes them as setting up a co-ordinat- 
ing council, maintaining intact the status and designation 
of the various bodies, and aasuring that none shall be 
in public practice as accountants without having received 
‘adequate and proper training and experience. Everything 
turns on the meaning given to adequate and proper, but 
the statement does suggest an awareness that the existing 
yiteria of membership are not satisfactory. 
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Company Notes 


a 
Babcock and Wilcox Report 


The full accounts for the year to December 31st last 
of Babcock and Wilcox, the leading boiler makers, show 
that there was considerable difficulty in avoiding a sharp 
reduction in profits. For the fourth year in succession, there 
is a decline, but total disclosed income at £741,374 against 
£777,790 is in fact higher than might have been expected 
in view of the reductionn in the profit margin on Govern- 
ment work. It is clear that costs have been strictly con- 
trolled. Lower provisions of rents and war damage counter- 
act part of the fall in profit, but with tax liability at £370,000 
against £365,000, equity earnings are down from £291,292 
to £270,264, representing 12.2 against 13.2 per cent as cover 
for the ordinary payment maintained for the fourth year in 
succession at II per cent including a I per cent cash bonus. 
There is no allocation to write off war losses against £22,935, 
but the directors point out that certain capital assets 
abroad have .been written down from profits by means 
of a reduction in the balance-sheet valuation of shares in 
associated companies which stand at £164,624 against 
£200,745. As in 1941, there is a transfer of £25,000 
against the possibility of a fall in the value of 
stocks. so that the carry forward, after bringing 
in £453 war losses recovered, is raised from £105,709 to 
£107,063. The balance-sheet, despite the rise in debtors, 
suggests that there has been a slight fall in turnover. Stocks 
and expenditure on orders are together reduced from 
£2,941,282 to £2,682,942. There is also a fall in creditors 
including tax provision, coupled with a rise in cash and hold- 
ings of Government stocks. The latter stand at £1,438,518 
against £1,420,518 and have a market value of £1,531,316. 
As a result there js a rise in net liquid assets from £3,921,274 
to £4,125,551. Net loans to subsidiaries are sharply reduced 
from £175,317 to £44,638. Total reserves are £25,000 
higher at £1,885,965, some £675,000 in excess of fixed 
assets. The financial position is thus very strong. It is 
unfortunate that the company does not complete the excel- 
lent format of the accounts by provision of a consolidated 
statement. The £1 ordinary stock at 49s. 6d. ex dividend, 
yield £4 8s. 11d. per cent. 


* * * 


Colvilles’ Results 


As in the previous year, final prices for certain materials 
supplied to Colvilles are still unsettled. In consequence, 
trading profits and the tax liability can again only be esti- 
mated. Last year, disclosed profits, struck after war damage 
insurance and an estimated tax provision, fell £10,436 to 
£513,323, but, by drawing £130,000 from their reserves, sub- 
sidiaries were able to raise the net dividends to the parent 
by nearly £30,000 to £109,212. The parent has again allo- 
cated £250,000 to ordinary depreciation, but the special pro- 
vision is halved at £50,000. Deferred repairs, however, 
receive £100,000 against nil. After meeting the preference 
dividend, a final payment of 5 per cent again raises the 
ordinary distribution to 8 per cent, out of earnings reduced 
from £194,634 to £166,035, representing 9.9 against 8.5 per 
cent respectively. An addition of some £9,250 increases the 
carry forward to £166,963. The balance-sheet position is 
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more reassuring. Cash is more than trebled at £1,675,568, 
partly by replacing a net debt on current account of 
£211,768 from subsidiaries to the parent, by a net debt to 
them of £328,311. Debtors are reduced some £224,000 to 
£2,998,707, and stocks a mere £104,000 to £3,012,587. Tax 
provision, which the board describes as sufficient, now totals 
£1,653,462. Creditors, including contingencies and deferred 
repairs, are little changed at £4,790,548, while the repay- 
ment of a further £100,000 reduces the insurance group loan 
to £800,000. Excluding this debt, net liquid assets are vir- 
tually £700,000 up at £1,203,351. Together with £100,000 
for deferred repairs, reserves for depreciation and obsoles- 
cence now total £2,750,000. The group’s position appears 
strong enough, but it is a pity more information regarding 
the subsidiaries has not been .provided, either in the 
directors’ statement or in consolidated accounts. At 24s. 9d. 
x dividend the £1 ordinary stock yields £6 9s. 3d. per cent. 


* * *« 


Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries 


The full accounts of Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries 
for the year to March 31st—the preliminary statement was 
discussed in The Economist of May 8th—show a substan- 
tial rise in income from £112,776 to £154,142. There is also 
an increase in refund of income tax from £581 to. £1,601, 
but true equity earnings are raised only from £77,046 to 
£118,849, representing 8.2 against 5.3 per cent as cover for 
the ordinary payment increased from 5 to 6} per cent. As 
was to be expected, £25,000 of the surplus, against nil, is 
transferred to general reserve, raising this fund 
to £250,000 and the carry forward is_ increased 
from £129,496 to £130,202. The directors are reticent 
as to the cause of the improvement, but it is plain 
from the consolidated balance sheet that output was higher 
last year. This statement shows a rise in stocks from 
£364,568 to £376,444 and in debtors from £525,899 to 
£580,806. The omnibus total of creditor items, including 
provision for deferred repairs and taxation, is slightly lower 
at £957,354 against £964,903, but it is plain that little can 
be deduced from this movement. There is a rise in net 
liquid assets from £335,667 to £411,739, while secured debt 
is reduced from £1,230,050 to £1,193,731. The company’s 
statement shows a reduction of £50,000 in net loans to sub- 
sidiaries at £635,000. In the light of the published accounts, 
there appears to be a fair chance that the recovery is due 
as much to increased output as to adjustment of EPT 
liability. The £1 ordinary shares, at 19s. 6d. ex dividend, 
yield £6 13s. 4d. per cent. 


* * x 


John Lewis Recovery 


The accounts of fohn Lewis for the year to January 
31st show that the group shared to the full in the recovery 
in department store earnings which became general last 
year. Consolidated figures include the earnings of all the 
interests of the group with the exception of the Suburban 
and Provincial complex. Trading profits show a remarkable 
recovery from £298,928 to £403,947. There is a sharp rise 
in tax provision from £71,500 to £118,000, but depreciation 
requires rather less at £31,676 against £36,595. Earnings 
for dividends rose from £57,204 to £107,717, from which 
the directors have decidéd to pay eighteen months’ arrears 
on the 7 per cent cumulative preference stock as well as the 


year’s dividend on 5 per cent first preference capital. After ° 


charging only one year’s service on each class of capital, 
9.7 per cent is earned for the equity. The carry forward is 
raised from £63,906 to £103,325 after crediting £8,577 
against £14,234 from reserves no longer required. If trading 
profits are maintained at approximately the same level in 
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the current period, the preference arrears, which now 
amount to only £39,375 net, should be eliminated in a 
year’s time and the ordinary capital again come within 
sight of a dividend. . 


a * 


The recovery is of course due to all those factors, notably 
the reduction of expenses and the return of the evacuated 
population to the larger towns, which affected the con- 
cerns whose accounts were published earlier. The directors 
state that net liquid assets of the group rose by £89,664 
to £1,353,574. Net loans of the parent to subsidiaries de- 
clined from £1,007;716 to £937,790. No doubt the greater 
part of the jump in stocks of the group from £1,483,894 to 
£1,638,250—including only £29,506 against £112,746 out- 
standing claims under War Risks Insurance—is due to the 
influence of purchase tax. The same factor was mainly 
responsible for a jump in money turnover of 16.2 per cent 
on the year and 8.6 per cent against 1940. Claims for war 
damage have now been mainly agreed. They stand in the 
consolidated statement at £237,749 against a suspense item 
of £272,618. The management indicates that £58,582 of 
Depreciation Reserve, found upon revaluation of the re- 
maining properties to be excessive, has been used to writé 
off expenditure on improvements and ARP—which a year 
ago totalled £36,481—and war damage contributions in re- 
spect of land and buildings. The group has yet to find the 
money for rebuilding and re-equipping the Oxford Street 
and certain provincial premises, but, as far as can be judged 
at present, there should not be an undue stringency. 


* * * 


Union Corporation Group 


After the somewhat discouraging results issued by 
the mines of the Central Mining-Rand Mines and the 
“Johnnies ” groups, the results of the Union Corporation 
companies come as a relief. It is true that in three out of 
five cases dividends have been reduced, and that in one 
only, that of Grootvlei, where expansion has been very 
marked, is there an increase, but three of the mines are 
young, and the older members, Geduld and East Geduld, 
have holdings in Grootvlei. The results of the group, 
analysed in the following table, show that in three cases 
there was an increase in tonnage milled and in revenue per 
ton, and, despite the fact that only in one case were costs 
reduced, there were also three cases of higher working 
profits. Ore reserves were lower in four out of five cases as 
the inevitable result of reduced development not paralleled 
by reduced milling operations. In only two cases, however, 
was there a fall in grade. The least satisfactory results were 
attained by Van Dyk and by the old-established Geduld ; 
the best by the rapidly developing Grootvlei. The achieve- 
ments of Marievale and East Geduld, which are still below 
peak production, were satisfactory. It appears from the 
reports of directors and consulting engineers that shortage 
of labour and materials became much more acute in the 
latter half-year, and there is consequently every prospect 
that the current period will be less profitable. There has 
obviously been very strict control of stores, which has done 
something to offset the rise in working costs. The success 
of Grootvlei was in part due to the completion of the 
second extension to the milling plant, which made possible 
an increase in tonnage milled to nearly 160,000 a month to- 
ward the end of the year. Despite the reduction in develop- 
ment, two connections with the Palmietkuil workings have 
now been completed. In Geduld, diamond drilling has been 
continued, but, as yet, without any great success. The 
practice of producing munitions from the mining work- 
shops was extended. 
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London and Thames Haven 


The 1942 accounts of London and Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves show a welcome improvement in trading profits 
from £100,207 to £120,417. Total income, including a non- 
recurrent item of £20,000, is up from £107,790 to 
£151,135. The surplus available for distribution is, however, 
reduced by the directors’ decision to adopt the basis of 
tax provision advocated by the Chartered Accountants. That 
is, they provide for tax payable on all profits earned, instead 
of the legal liability as at December 31st only. Thus, tax 
provision, including in the latest year tax on dividends, is 
up from £52,466 to £87,500. Depreciation and deferred re- 
pairs together receive £5,000 less at £15,000, so that it is 
possible to pay six, instead of three, months’ preference divi- 
dends—and nine months’ in 1940—bringing arrears up to 
October, 1941, and to retain £14,355 against nil for the 
equity. After charging one year’s preference dividends, 
there would be equity earnings of 1.1 per cent. It is possible 
to raise the carry forward from £108,883 to £146,550 by 
crediting £18,000 reserve no longer required and £5,312 
refund of income-tax. The directors point out that for the 
second year war damage charges have been deducted from 
the provision of £20,000 transferred in 1940. So far as the 
profits statement is concerned, the accounts suggest that 
that there has been a definite recovery in earning capacity, 
which explains the payment of a further year’s preference 
dividend in April. It is plain from the balance-sheet that 
the expansion continues to place a severe strain on liquid 
resources. There has been a reduction in the secured bank 
overdraft of more than £100,000 to £416,632, but at the 
cost of a jump in the excess of current liabilities over liquid 
assets from £92,511 to £142,682, and a rise in net borrow- 
ing from subsidiaries from £3,942 to £9,284. There is also 
the contingent liability of Frs. 6,736,064 in connection with 
the partly paid shares of the French subsidiary, Compagnie 
Industrielle Maritime. Cash holdings amount to no more 
than £485. Thus, the financial position is still far from 
satisfactory, but the concern appears to be slowly recover- 
ing from the setback of 1940, and to be beginning to reap 
the fruits of the reconstruction of that year. The 4s. 


| Industry 


Electricity and Gas 


The future of the electricity and gas industries formed 
the subject of an interesting discussion at the Fuel 
Luncheon Club on Thursday last week. There can be no 
doubt that electrification has still a long way to go in 
this country and that even gas is by no means a declining 
industry. Fundamentally, the problem is one of the utilisa- 
tion of coal by the most convenient and economical 
methods. From the national standpoint, there is a great 
deal to be said for speeding up the displacement of. coal, 
especially for heating purposes in the house, by its cleaner 
products, electricity and gas. But from the consumers’ 
standpoint, the rate of displacement must depend largely 
On alternative costs. The need for the electricity and gas 
industries, in fact, is to concentrate their efforts on securing 
reductions in costs and further improverhents in the services 
provided to the consumer. This raises important questions 
of policy about. the future organisation of the two indus- 
tries. Hitherto, and especially during the pre-war decade, 
competition between gas and electricity, though not always 
effective, has provided a powerful stimulus to research 
and progress Sir David Milne-Watson, chairman of the 
Gas, Light and Coke Company, drove home this point by 
asking for equality of opportunity for the competing kinds 
of fuel and freedom of choice for the consumer, Un- 
doubtedly, direct competition between the two industries 
for the consumers’ favour has been a strong influence 
for efficiency. But Major Lloyd George, Minister of Fuel 
and Power, appears to take a different view. He referred 
to “intensive and sometimes wasteful competition ” 
between electricity and gas, suggested that “the consumer 
was left to pay,” and concluded that some settlement must 
be reached if consumers’ interests are not to be sacrificed. 
The argument could only be settled by a detailed and fully 
informed investigation. But one point is fairly clear. If 
there is to be an elimination of competition between gas 
and electricity, it cannot be on the basis of their present 
organisation. The possibility of turning the fuel industries 
into a public service deserves careful consideration ; but so 
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and Trade 


ordinary shares now stand at 8s., which goes some way 
towards discounting a return to full prosperity. 
* * x 


Anglo American Investments 


The item of revenue from all sources, earned by the 
Anglo American Corporation of South Africa during 1942, 
shows an increase of almost £100,000 to £1,073,544. 
Expenses and directors’ special remuneration are higher, but 
tax provision is down from £100,000 to £76,000. This 
excludes tax on dividends, which has gone up with the 
raising of the distribution from 25 to 30 per cent, only just 
covered by earnings, which in 1941 amounted to 25.9 per 
cent. The company’s debts to affiliates and others have in- 
creased by some £1,040,000 on the year, while a fall in 
creditors has been offset by the larger payments and an 
increase of £106,000 in unclaimed dividends. Loans to 
affiliates are substantially reduced and the balance-sheet 
value of shareholdings is lower by £258,000 odd. Funds from 
all these sources have gone to swell liquid assets, which are 
more than £1,650,000 up at some £10,203,000, most of the 
increase being in money on deposit or current account with 
the company’s bankers. The balance sheet shows that share- 
holdings, taken in at £7,971,200, were valued by the market, 
or the directors, at £12,178,000. As these include the sub- 
stantial holding of the group in Anglo American Investment 
Trust, one of the diamond owning concerns, the current 
market price may well be very substantially higher. There 
is no mention of these interests in the report, and most of 
the benefit from the recovery in profits and quotations will 
only be reflected in the accounts for the current year. Like 
the other South African finance companies, Anglo American 
was under-invested, a fact which may mean either that exist- 
ing quotations were considered unattractive, or that liquid 
funds were considered essential to take advantage of more 
profitable opportunities in the near future. It has to be ad- 
mitted that the former hypothesis appears the more tenable 
at the present time, but in the past five months or so the 
corporation has found money for more than one developing 
concern, while the shares of many of the companies in 
which it is interested have improved over that period. 




























































long as they are operated mainly by private enterprise, com- 
petition provides the only sure path to efficiency and con- 
tinued progress. 

* « * 


Landowners’ Views on Agriculture 


In a pamphlet on Post-war Rural Reconstruction Pro- 
blems the Central Landowners’ Association has brought 
together a series of memoranda containing its views on 
various aspects of post-war agricultural policy. The views 
are naturally those of a sectional interest and must be 
treated as such. The CLA includes the majority of owners 
of the larger agricultural estates in England and Wales, with 
a considerable number of owner-farmers, as well as many 
proprietors of small areas of rural land. Its purpose, as 
set out in the first rule of its constitution, is : 


to safeguard their legitimate interests (that is, those of owners 
of agricultural land) and to promote the industry of agricul- 
ture, but in each case only so far as is consistent with the 
interests of the nation, which are above those of any industry 
or of any individual. 
In view of its composition, it is hardly surprising that the 
CLA champions the maintenance of private enterprise in 
agriculture on the basis of the existing system. The Associ- 
ation regards as “unnecessary and inadvisable” the acqui- 
sition by the state of the development rights of rural areas 
proposed by the Uthwatt Committee, and it has reached 
the conclusion that the nationalisation of the land would be 
a “disastrous policy for the nation.” One of the arguments 
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adduced against the nationalisation of the land is that this 
would “throw an intolerable burden on the general tax- 
payer.” It is supported by this extraordinary statement: 
The private landowner obtains on the capital invested in 
land and its fixed equipment, a rate of interest substantially 
lower than that at which the Government borrows money. 
It follows that if a large burden on the general taxpayer is to 
be avoided, agricultural rents under state ownership would 
have to be doubled at least. 
Are the landowners really offering a subsidy to the com- 
munity and willing to remain content, for purely senti- 


mental reasons, with a rate of interest lower than that © 


which they would obtain from Government securities? 
How does this square with their demand for a “ fair return 
for capital, labour and enterprise, for guaranteed prices, 
markets and state subsidies ”? While emphasising the need 
for efficiency in agriculture, the CLA has nothing to say 
about the size of subsidy that, in their view, would be 
“ consistent with the interests of the nation.” 


x a * 


Conciliation Machinery 


It is satisfactory that the last-minute hitch in the coal 
conciliation scheme has now been removed, and that both 
the employers and the unions, including the Northumber- 
land miners, have accepted Lord Greene’s solution. The 
Northumberland and Cumberland miners had objected 
that the conciliation scheme did not permit the reference 
of district matters to the National Board, except by mutual 
agreement of the two sides and that the district wage 
agreements “subject to mutually agreed alterations ” could 
not be revised under the new machinery. Lord Greene 
has proposed a modification of the 1940 agreement so that 
either party may take a claim for revision of district agree- 
ments to an independent authority, provided that a “sub- 
stantial change of circumstances is proved” and that the 
district issue is of sufficient national importance to merit 
reference to the national body. In this way, good will and 
commonsense have prevailed. The new machinery, if given 
a fair trial, should make for better relations in the industry 
and thereby help production, though it is not likely to have 
any immediate or direct effect on output. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that the Minister of Fuel and Power will 
soon be able to state what steps are being taken to improve 
the efficiency and achieve the reorganisation of the in- 
dustry. On the miners’ side, the first-fruits of the Tunisian 
victory have been the decision of the Scottish mine-workers 
to work an extra day, in order to produce about 50,000 
tons of coal. 


* * x 


Coal Fund 


The financial allowances granted in the second quarter 
of this year to colliery undertakings by the new financial 
arrangements under the Coal Charges Orders of last June 
and July show substantial increases over those of the March 
quarter. It will be recalled that by these Orders the col- 
lection and distribution of the levies under the War Emer- 
gency Scheme and the guaranteed wage provision of the 
Essential Work Order, amounting to 7d. per ton, was trans- 
ferred from the Central Council of Coal Owners to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power ; and that under the authority 
of these Orders the proceeds both of the 3s. per ton increase 
in the price of coal in June, 1942, to cover the cost of the 
Greene wage award and of the Is. increase on January Ist 
last were made payable into the same central fund, together 
with a contingency levy of 6d. per ton. These charges were 
consolidated into a general levy of 5s. per ton on commer- 
cial disposals, yielding at the rate of about £45 millions 
per annum. This fund is now employed to meet the under- 
taking of the Government last autumn to provide the indus- 
try with a national average credit balance of 1s. 9d. per 
ton (with appropriate credit balances, based on past per- 
formance, for each district), as well as to discharge the 
costs of the Greene wage, of the output bonus, guaranteed 
wage payments, assistance to necessitous undertakings, 
and certain minor charges. Under the original war-period 
financial arrangements, increased costs were met by differen- 
tial price advances, but it seems that the Government con- 
siders the method of price allowances from a common pool 
better adapted to meet the requirements of the new profit- 
earning scheme and the special claims of high-cost colliery 
districts. The increase in the allowances between the 
first and second quarters is due partly to certain adjust- 
ments which have been made in the trading results in 
order to cover grants to necessitous undertakings, but 
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mainly, it is believed, in order to improve the current 
trading balances in the least remunerative coalfields, where 
recent joint ascertainments have shown very small credit 
balances and in one or two cases actual losses. The allow- 
ances amount to Is. 1d. per ton in Scotland (with certain 
Lanarkshire pits receiving 2s. 7d. per ton); 1s. 3d. in North- 
umberland ; 2s. 6d. in Durham; 2s. 3d. in Yorkshire ; 
2s. Id. in Lancs. and Cheshire ; and 2s. 8d. in South Wales 
on bituminous coals, 4s. 2d. on washed and graded smalls, 
and 7s. 7d. per ton on anthracite. In a large measure these 
disparities are an expression of the unequal incidence of 
war conditions on the coal-mining industry. The purpose 
of the central coal fund, in fact, is analogous in many 
respects to that of the steel industry’s ; but the corollary of 
compensation is insistence on the efficiency of those who 
claim it. 
* * * 


Industrial Management 


Mr Bevin recently remarked in the House of 
Commons : 


I know of no more harassed persons in this war than 
works managers. A works manager has a terrible responsi- 
bility. He has to keep production going and as a rule he 
has to be a good engineer, a good psychologist and a variety 
of other things. He is not always blessed with the most 
intelligent of directors, 

The fact is that management, like labour, has been very 
heavily diluted since the war, and has had to face com- 
pletely new and often very difficult problems. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, speaking at the “ Oxford ” Management Conference 
on May 16th, paid a tribute to the work which manage- 
ments have performed, often under superhuman difficulties, 
such as the constant modifications of programmes to meet 
operational needs, shortages of materials and machines, the 
dilution of labour and the inflow of “green” labour. He 
stressed the importance of personnel management, which 
by introducing a more human approach could be of in- 
estimable value in facilitating the adjustment of new 
entrants to factory conditions and reducing labour wastage 
and unnecessary absenteeism. Sir Stafford also referred to 
the value of joint production committees and to the contri- 
bution which all employed at a factory could make, whether 
foremen, technicians, shop stewards or trade unionists ; 
but—as he has frequently insisted in the previous speeches 
—the final responsibility rests with the management, and 
if things go. wrong, it is the management which gets 
blamed. Other speakers at the Conference spoke on similar 
lines. Mr Samuel Courtauld pleaded for better under- 
standing, and Mr Gordon England for greater ingenuity 
and flexibility to meet changing circumstances. Dr G. S. 
Walpole, from his practical experience of joint consultation, 
spoke of its value in improving output, and urged the 
establishment of joint consultative machinery at the 
national as well as at the factory level. Management, he 
said, should be regarded as “an integral but separate factor 
in industry, and any attempt to identify management with 
ownership is illogical and wrong.” Increasing attention is 
being paid to-day to questions affecting management—the 
basis of recruitment, including promotion from the ranks, 
education and training for management and management’s 
relations with capital and labour. The “ Oxford” Manage- 
ment Conference was useful in focusing attention upon 
some of these problems, which will become more urgent 
during the transition from war to peace. | 


* x * 


Planning Roads 


The need for a bold improvement in Britain’s road 
system, stressed in a recent repert by the Institution of 
Highway Engineers, is as urgent in built-up areas as it is 
in open country. The decision of the Ministry of War 
Transport, with the concurrence of the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning and the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, to appoint a committee 

to consider the design and layout most appropriate to various 
types of roads in built-up areas, with due regard to safety, 
the free flow of road traffic, economy, and the requirements 
of town planning 
is therefore to be welcomed. The committee is essentially 
one of experts ; it includes representatives of the Planning 
Ministers and of the architectural and planning professions. 
The replanning of roads in built-up areas is, of course, part 
and parcel of town planning as a whole. The committee 
(Continued on page 671) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAST YEAR’S GOOD RESULTS 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £18,000,000 
MR JAMES L. MOUNSEY’S STATEMENT 


Mr James L. Mounsey, W.S., chairman, 
presided at the one hundred and eighteenth 
annual general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Scottish Union and National Insur- 
ance Company, held at Edinburgh on 
May 19, 1943. In moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts for the year 1942, 
he stated : — 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In spite of the difficulties created by war 
conditions it is satisfactory to note that the 
new life sums assured increased by 
£161,018, whilst the mortality experience 
continues to be favourable. 

A factor of great importance in the life 
department is the possibility of increased 
mortality through causes directly or in- 
directly due to the war. Up to date the 
claims by death due to hostilities have been 
comparatively small. With the prospect of 
new fronts being opened in the near future, 
we may be faced with considerably more 
claims from this cause than has so far been 
the case. In addition, the extent to which 
the future rate of mortality will be affected 
as a result of the physical and mental strain 
to which combatants and non-combatants 
alike have been exposed as a result of the 
war, can only be conjectured. 

It must also be remembered that every 
company has upon its books at the present 
time a large number of contracts under 
which the premiums were fixed at a time 
when it was reasonable to expect that the 
average rate of interest earned over the 
period of the contracts would be consider- 
ably higher than now appears probable. 
Fortunately the trend which events might 
take was recognised some years before the 
war, and in 1937 the valuation rate of 
interest used in estimating the liability in 
the life department was reduced to 24 per 
cent. The wisdom of this step is now 
obvious, and despite the fall in the net 
interest rate earned, due to cheap money 
and high taxation, we still have a satisfac- 
tory margin over and above the valuation 
rate of interest. The gross rate of interest 
earned on the life funds in 1942 was 
£4 6s. 6d. per cent., and the net rate 
£3 os. 5d. per cent. : 

Our life department fund was valued at 
the end of 1942. The surplus earned during 
the five years, including £92,110 brought 
forward from 1937, amounted to the sub- 
stantial sum of £1,077,642. Having regard 
to the difficulties already referred to, this 
surplus will, I hope, be regarded as satis- 
factory. The directors decided, after careful 
consideration, that after providing for the 
payment of interim bonuses to policy- 
holders whose policies become claims 
before the next valuation, the surplus 
should be carried forward. In view of the 
uncertainties of the future, your directors 
feel that any other course would be im- 
prudent. It is our intention to review the 
Position sO soon as conditions have altered 
sufficiently for a clearer view of the future 
to be taken. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


I am glad to be able to report a further 
improvement in our fire account. Net 
premiums again show an increase, although 
only slight, whilst claims paid and out- 
Standing are a little less than in the previous 


year. 


In the U.S.A. and Canada the progress 
of the war has brought with it inevitable 
changes. In those countries schemes of war 
damage insurance have thrown additional 


burdens upon the shoulders of insurance 
companies, but, as in Great Britain, these 
burdens were cheerfully accepted and the 
work involved carried through at a 
minimum of expense to the Governments 
concerned. 

Last year there was further restriction 
of the areas in the Far East where we 
carried on business due to their temporary 
occupation by the Japanese. Fortunately, 
however, if the shadow still moved forward 
in the East it has begun to lighten in the 
West. Algeria and North Africa, where we 
had useful and developing interests before 
the war, have already been freed, and 
although it may be some time before private 
commerce can be resumed with French 
Ne Africa, we are ready at the earliest 
opportunity to take up the broken threads, 
and it is my earnest hope, and I am sure 
it is yours, that before we meet again many 
additional areas will have been liberated 
from the Nazi yoke. This applies equally 
to the marine and accident departments as 
well as to the fire department. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In the accident department we show a 
shght fall in aggregate premium income, 
which is due to the drop in premium from 
moto: business. Each section of the 
accom, it is satisfactory to report, has 
earned a profit. 

Last year reference was made to the 
continuing adverse experience in our over- 
seas motor account. This position, I am 
glad to say, is steadily improving, which is 
due to the steps we have taken during the 
past two years. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Turning to the marine account, which, as 
you know, is in the care of our associated 
office, the Maritime Insurance Company, 
I cannot do better than quote some of the 
comments of Colonel V. E. Cotton, the 
chairman of that company, made at their 
recent annual general meeting. 

“The net premium for 1942 showed an 
increase of almost exactly a quarter of a 
million pounds over that for the preceding 
year. This fact has to a large extent 
affected all the other items in the accounts, 
for increased premiums necessitate increased 
reserves. It was therefore natural that the 
directors should act with caution in making 
transfers to profit and loss account. 

“ Another point which calls for comment 
is that claims paid, even allowing for 
increased premiums, show an unwelcome 
growth. This is mainly due to very large 
settlements on Amerian account in the early 
part of last year, when claims for war 
casualties were particularly and unex- 
pectedly heavy. The American market has, 
however, taken vigorous steps to put its 
house in order, and I am hopeful that from 
now onwards our American business will be 
once again on a satisfactory basis. ; 

“ Marine insurance as it was practised 
before the war was an intricate, delicate and 
flexible mechanism, world wide in_ its 
ramifications and constantly adapting itself 
to new and changing circumstances. Into 
this mechanism was thrust the crowbar of 
war, and if, after the war, it is to be recon- 
structed so as to function with anything like 
its former efficiency, it is probable that con- 
siderable modifications will be necessary 1n 
practices which had grown up over a long 
period of years. Already we see signs of 
greater simplification brought about by_the 
needs of economising in labour, so that men 
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and materials may be released for war 
purposes. Some of these new practices will, 


and in my opinion should, be retained after 
the war.” 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


_ Reverting to our own immediate affairs, 
in the profit and loss account it will be 
noticed that interest and dividends, both 
gross and net, show an increase on the 
previous year due to an increase in funds. 
Expenses show only a slight advance. The 
provision for taxation includes all sums we 
shall be liable to pay in respect of profits 
earned in the year which has just closed. 
The balance carried forward at £295,723 is 
greater by £81,215 than in 1941. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet which is now sub- 
mitted shows our total assets at £18,867,206, 
an increase of £520,155 on the previous 
year. F 

The reserve funds of the company, 
excluding life funds and capital, are . 
44,122,000, being 160.6 per cent. of the 
premium income, 

During recent months a full examination 
of our Stock Exchange and other invest- 
ments has been made following our usual 
practice of making a detailed investigation 
every five years. The value of our Stock 
Exchange securities were in the aggregate 
substantially in excess of our book values. 
Whilst the requirements of the Government, 
to satisfy the needs of the war effort, have 
severely restricted our investment pro- 
gramme, we have willingly continued to 
invest our available monies in Government 
loans, our holdings in which now stand at 
44,352,267, an increase of £695,078 during 
the year. In this our associated company, 
the “ Maritime,” has contributed its share. 

Regarding our American subsidiary com- 
panies, the companies’ shareholdings remain 
at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Financial Powers (U.S.A. Securities) Act. 
1941 As stated last year, the companies’ 
operations are being carried on under the 
same conditions as before. 

In conclusion, I should like to express 
our thanks and appreciation to our general 
manager for his efforts on our behalf. The 
good results of the past year are due in no 
small measure to his untiring energy and 
enthusiasm, and despite all his preoccupa- 
tion with present worries and difficulties it 
is greatly to his credit that he still finds time 
to look ahead, consider and plan for post- 
war development. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND 

LONDON AND GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


In a statement circulated with the 107th 
annual report of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, 
the chairman, Mr P. R. England, indicated 
that total fire, accident and marine pre- 
miums. at £10,485,290, showed an in- 
crease of £475,943 over 1941. Under- 
writing profit was £949,528, against 
£750;784. ; 

New life business, at £1,264,519, was 
some £67,000 less. New premiums were 
somewhat higher. 

Fire premiums, at £3,705,732, compared 
with £3,964,216 in 1941.  Policyholders 
were urged, in their own interests, to in- 
crease sums insured in line with up-to-date 
values. ; ; 

Accident department trading was again 
satisfactory, premiums, at £5,045,712, com- 
paring with £4,928,422. 

Marine premiums, at £1,733,848, showed 
a substantial increase over the 1941 figure 
of £1,116,709. ; 

Net interest was £317,251 (against 
£323,857). eh 

The directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 13s. 6d., making 27s. per share, less 
tax, for 1942. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO WAR EFFORT 
STRINGENT VALUATION OF ASSETS 


The one hundred and seventeenth annual 
general meeting of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company was held in Edinburgh 
on the 18th instant, Mr J. C. Campbell in 
the chair. ; 

The manager and actuary having read 
the auditors’ report, the Chairman said: 
Gentlemen,—May I take it to be your wish 
that the directors’ report, which is in your 
hands, should be held as read? 

Before reviewing the results of last year 

I must refer to the company’s loss through 
the resignation from the board for reasons 
of health of Mr H. A. Jamieson. 
. Jamieson’s wise counsel on financial matters 
during the period of 17 years which he 
served on the board was greatly appreciated 
by the directors, and his helpfulness as 
chairman from 1939 to the date of his 
retirement—a dificult war period—was 
most marked. I regret also to report the 
death of Mr Forbes Angus, who not only 
served the company as a director in Canada 
for 31 years but for the last 24 years as 
chairman of our Canadian board. A man 
of wide experience, he contributed greatly 
by his valuable advice to the steady develop- 
ment of the company in the Dominion. It 
gives me pleasure tu take this opportunity 
of saying how glad we are to have Mr 
Walter Molson as the new chairman of our 
Canadian board and also Mr W. H. Clark 
Kennedy, our manager for Canada, as a 
member of the Canadian board. 


INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS 


Once again I am pleased to be able to 
submit to you a very satisfactory report. 
You will notice a substantial increase in 
new business. The total, after deducting 
reassurances and including group life 
assurances, was £3,001,000, which repre- 
sents an increase of £996,000 on the figure 
for the previous year. I should like to lay 
stress upon the fact that this increased 
business has been obtained during a year in 
which the company’s outdoor staff in this 
country has been almost entirely withdrawn 
from active participation in the new busi- 
ness organisation. At the beginning of last 
year a few members of our outdoor staff 
still remained, but we took steps to arrange 
that in so far as the United Kingdom and 
Northern Ireland were concerned all these 
men should be diverted to more essential 
work. Some of them have joined the 
Forces, others have taken up alternative 
work of national importance, whilst the 
remainder are carrying out essential indoor 
work at head office and various branches. 
It is perhaps fitting that I should pay a 
tribute to the work in the past of our 
outside men who have built up the connec- 
tions of the company on such a sound basis 
that new business continues to come in 
without seeking. Our field force in 
countries overseas, where their activities 
are not so far greatly restricted, deserve 
no less praise for their success under diffi- 
cult conditions. A_ substantial total of 
deferred annuities, mainly in connection 
with staff schemes, has also been completed, 
and a sum of £370,000 has been contri- 
buted for the purchase of immediate 
annuities. 


LOW RATE OF EXPENSE 


__Turning to the revenue account of the 
life assurance and annuity fund you will 
note a small reduction in the amount of 
claims by death in spite of the total 
including £99,000 directly due to the war. 
At the same time you will be pleased to 
see that the premium income which shows 
a considerable increase over last year now 
stands at over {£2,600,000. It is worth 
mentioning that of this amount less than 


£15,000 has been contributed by way of 
single premiums, The net interest revenue 
shows an increase at £1,347,000 and 
represents a net rate of interest on the 
life assurance and annuity fund of 
£4 Is. 11d. per cent., which, although it 
again shows a reduction on the previous 
year, must give satisfaction to members. 
The expense ratio is still low at 10.4 per 
cent. 

The total assets as shown in the balance- 
sheet are now £36,976,000, representing an 
increase of £1,721,000 over last year’s 
total. The directors have again been able 
to state that in their belief the value of 
the assets was in excess of the balance-sheet 
figure. I take this occasion to inform 
members that, after a very careful and 
thorough investigation of the value of the 
various assets of the company had been 
made, the amount by which this value 
exceeded the figure in the balance-sheet 
was found to be considerable. 


LARGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO GOVERNMENT 
LOANS 


The policy of contributing largely to 
British Government loans has been con- 
tinued and you will see from the balance- 
sheet that our total holding of British 
Government securities as at November 15th 
last was £11,623,000—an increase of 
£2,053,000 during the year. The com- 
pany’s holding in British Government 
securities has increased by no less a sum 
than £7,581,000 since the commencement 
of the war, and of this total £6,495,000 
was subscribed to new war loans. These 
figures speak for themselves, and it should 
be unnecessary for me to lay stress upon 
the fact that the company, by encouraging 
saving through the medium of life assur- 
ance policies, is making a very real contri- 
bution to the nation’s effort. excess 
income of the company over outgo in this 
country, and a considerable proportion of 
other funds available for investment are 
being invested in new war loans and in 
addition substantial contributions have 
been made by our Canadian branch to the 
new war loans raised by the Canadian 
Government. 


STAFF AND THE WAR 


We are also naturally very proud of the 
war effort which is being made by. the 
staff. Only one quarter of our pre-war 
male staff of all ages is still in active 
service with the company, the remainder 
being away on service of one type or 
another. In addition a number of members 
of our female staff are also on service. The 
work is being carried on at home by a 
small nucleus of our regular staff assisted 
most willingly and loyally by a temporary 
wartime female staff. All the members of 
this temporary staff are seeking employment 
only for the period of the war, so that we 
are in a position to say not only will we 
welcome our regular staff back when the 
war is over but we shall urgently require 
their help. In the meantime it is no mere 
formality to say how greatly we appre- 
ciate the arduous efforts of those who are 
carrying on the work of the company under 
more difficult conditions. 


POST WAR PROSPECTS 


During the past year much has been said 
and written of projects for insurances of 
a national character after the war. Many 
of these are admirable and represent a 
desirable co-ordination of and supplement 
to our existing schemes of social insurance. 
It is, I feel sure, to be expected that these 
wider schemes, when they come into force, 
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will enlighten the public still further 
regarding the benefits of insurance, and 
people will wish to make even greater use 
of the opportunities which companies such 
as the Standard offer. Our men in the 
Forces may well feel that when they come 
back they will be returning to perform 3 
highly useful function and one which wil] 
be appreciated by the public in assisting 
to promote the extension of insurance by 
the individual for his individual responsi- 
bilities. Apart from minimum benefits 
through national schemes, the Standard, 
by offering facilities upon the mutual 
principle, enables members of the public 
by their own efforts to provide upon a 
profit-sharing basis for the comfort of old 
age and for the security of those who are 
entitled to look to them for protection 
from want. 

} I greatly regret to have to report the death 
sigce the last annual general meeting of 
another member of the staff in the Forces, 
Mr R. P. Tytler. We extend to his wife 
and relatives our sincere sympathy in their 
bereavement. Also since our last meeting 
two other members have been wounded, 
one being a prisoner of war, and I am 
sorry to say that we have just heard that 
another young member of the head office 
staff is missing as a result of operations in 
Burma. You will all wish me, I know, to 
send our greetings and best wishes to our 
staff in the Forces and to wish them a safe 
and speedy return. 

As will be seen from the report, Mr A. J. 
Mascall retired from his position as 
manager and secretary last September after 
serving the company with distinction at 
home and overseas for the long period of 
52 years. Mr Davidson was 
appointed manager and actuary as from 
the date of Mr Mascall’s retirement. 

I now move the formal adoovtion of the 
report, revenue accounts and balance-sheet 
submitted. 

Dr John Sturrock seconded this motion 
and the renort was unanimously adopted. 





EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The one hundred and eighty-first annual 
general meeting of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society was held, on the roth 
instant, in London. 

The president, Major Desmond Abel 
Smith, referred to the retirement of Sir 
William Elderton from the position of 
actuary and manager. Since his appoint- 
ment in 1913 the funds had doubled in 
amount and annual new business had in- 
creased from £250,000 to over £2,000,000. 

The principal change in the _balance- 
sheet was the increase in the holding of 
British Government securities from 
£1,250,000 to £2,100,000. The market 

ue of Stock Exchange securities ex- 
ceeded their book value by well over 
£500,000, and the president was satisfied 
that there had been an improvement in 
other investments. High taxation and the 
growing proportion of the funds invested 
at a low rate of interest had had an ad- 
verse influence on bonus-earning power, 
but with reasonable caution the society 
should emerge from the war in a sound 
condition and again earn satisfactory 
bonuses for members. At the end. of 
1943 the bonus position would again be 
reviewed. 

New business for 1942 constituted 2 
record. The figures were greatly infiu- 
enced by a large staff scheme, but apart 
from that new sums assured were over 
£1,100,000. The claims under whole life 
major profit policies showed the usual re- 
markable results. War claims at about 
£70,000 were almost exactly the same as 
in 1941; the granting of a restricted amount 
of cover during war-time, whatever the 
cause of death, had so far been justified. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SIR BERTRAM HORNSBY’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited, will be held, on the 25th instant, 
at 24, Cornhill, London, E.C, 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Sir Bertram 
Hornsby, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1942 :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The outcome of the company’s operations 
in 1942 has been satisfactory. In the fire 
department the premium income at 
£5;945,573 shows an increase of £131,980 
over that of 1941. There is a net under- 
writing profit of 8.9 per cent.; £550,000 is 
transferred to profit and loss account and 
the fire fund now amounts to £7,223,818, 
or 121.5 per cent. of the premium income. 
In the United Kingdom our premium in- 
come shows a substantial increase, but 
losses were heavier. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In the life department the process of 
recovery from the first effects of the war 
continued satisfactorily. The amount of 
new sums assured after deduction of re- 
assurances was £4,442,842, an increase ot 
£635,904; the premium income of 
£2,090,174 was up by £85,971, and the 
life fund increased by £794,316 to 
£30,711,980. 

This being the last year of a quinquen- 
nium, the assets of the life fund have been 
carefully reviewed. The surplus amounted 
to £2,503.804. It was decided that a dis- 
tribution should be made now of 
£1,456,406, of which £1,298,120 is used 
to provide a bonus to policyholders at a 
rate approximately four-sevenths of that 
last declared and the balance goes to the 
stockholders. It has been decided to con- 
tinue for this year to allow interim bonuses 
at a somewhat lower rate in the case of 
those policies becoming claims. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums in the marine depart- 
ment amounted to £2,989,153 and claims 
and outstanding to 2,162,015; 
£150,000 has been transferred to profit 
and loss account. The substantial in- 
crease of £1,512,498 in premium income 
has followed the entry of the United 
States of America into the war. The 
marine fund now stands at £2,628;167, 
or 87.9 per cent. of the premium income. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In the accident department the pre- 
mium income at £7;735,594 shows a re- 
duction, as might have been expected. 
The amount of the reduction is £606,584, 
and there emerges a profit of £1,244,890, 
or 16.1 per cent. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In the profit and loss account trans- 
fers from departmental accounts totalling 
£1,800,000 exceed last year’s figure by 
£350,000. Taxation paid and provided is 
the huge figure of £1,915,683. This is 
£663,099 more than last year, and repre- 
sents no less than 11.5 per cent. of the 
comb‘ned fire, marine and accident pre- 
mium income for the year. 

The usual appropriations are made to 
guarantee and pension fund and for 
writing down freehold premises, and 
£250,000 is transferred to contingencies 
and taxation fund, raising that fund to 
£1,066,365. The balance remaining will 
meet the cost of the final dividend of 
3s. 6d. per £1 stock recommended by the 
directors and leave £223,340 to be carried 
forward, an increase of £25,838. 
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THE EASTERN BANK, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO 5 PER CENT. 


SIR JAMES LEIGH-WOOD’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The 
Eastern Bank, Limited; will be held 
the 9th proximo in London. 

The following statement of the chair- 
man, Sir James Leigh-Wood, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., has been circulated with 
the Teport and accounts for the past 
year: — 

It is with sorrow that I have to record 
the death of Sir John Caulcutt. This 
sudden loss following shortly after the re- 
signation of Sir Bertram Hornsby owing 
to ill health, has deprived the board of 
the wise counsel of two distinguished 
bankers. They will be sadly missed by 
their colleagues on the board. 

We have invited Sir Harold Snagge, 
K.B.E., to join the board, and his name 
will be submitted for election at the 
general meeting. I am sure his long ex- 
perience as a merchant and banker will 
be of great value to the bank. 

Paper restrictions entail further com- 
press.on in this statement of our affairs, 
and there is indeed little for me to add 
to the accounts as presented. 


NET PROFIT MAINTAINED 


The net profit of £95,580 6s. Iod. is vir- 
tually the same.as that shown last year. 
The total dividend for the year of 5 per 
cent. compares with 4} per cent. for 1941, 
and £45,000 has been appropriated to 
contingencies and property account as 
shown in the report. All assets in Singa- 
pore have been written off other than cash 
deposited with bankers or with the 
Government of the Straits Settlements 
and an investment in the Government 
Three per Cent. Loan of 1940. 

Current and deposit accounts have con- 
tinued to increase, being nearly £4,000,000 
greater than those shown in last year’s 
balance-sheet. Bills payable are slightly 
down and the further falling off in accept- 
ances on account of customers by £33,000 
reflects the continued restriction in mer- 
chants’ business. 

On the other side, while our cash and 
bills receivable show little change, our 
investments in short-term Government 
securities are greater by £4,846,000. 

We regret to note .a decline of some 
£680,000 in our advances to customers, 
mainly due to abundant money. 

With regard to exchange transactions 
as well as to advances, maritime trade 
being so much under Government control, 
all we can hope to do is to maintain our 
share of the dwindling volume requiring 
bank finance. 


POSITION IN INDIA AND IRAQ 


The Government of India has paid off 
all but a small amount of its public debt 
held in this country and has accumulated 
further substantial baiances of sterling. 

The kingdom of Iraq has also been 
prosperous and has given notice to redeem 
the balance of the 4} per Cent. Loan for 
£1,000,000 issued in London in 1937. 

The effect of expanding note curren- 
cies in India and Iraq 1s_ reflected in 
greatly increased prices for foodstuffs, par- 
ticularly to the embarrassment of our local 
clerical staff, whom we continue to assist 
by grants-in-aid, 

Since our last report two members of 
our British staff serving with the Forces 
have been killed and one taken prisoner of 
war; al efforts to obtain further news 
of our Singapore staff have been unsuc- 
cessful. We extend our sympathy to the 
relatives of these men in their sorrow 
and anxieties. 

In conclusion, on behalf of my col- 
leagues and of the shareholders at home 
and in India, I wish once again to ex- 
press appreciation of the services rendered 
by our staff of all grades during a year of 
increasing difficulty. 
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INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


CG-ORDINATION NOT MONOPOLY 


The annual general meeting of the 
Scciety of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors was held, on the 2oth instant, at 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Vic- 
toria Embankment, W.C. Mr Richard A. 
Witty, F.S.A.A., the president, was in the 
chair. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
address, said that in regard to co-ordina- 
tion in the accountancy profession, the 
Councils of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in England and Wales, the three 
Scottish Societies of Chartered Account- 
ants, the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants, and the Association of Certified and 
Corporate Accountants, had appointed 
special committees who had met together 
to consider the matter. Progress had 
been made, but a definite pronouncement 
as to details was not yet possible. The 
proposals would be an attempt to embody 
the following broad principles: (@) the 
setting up of a co-ordinating council; (b) 
the maintenance intact of the status and 
designations of Incorporated Accountants 
and members of other accountancy bodies; 
and (c) the assurance that none shall be 
in public practice as accountants without 
having received adequate and proper 
training and experience. He emphasised 
that there could be nothing in the nature 
of a monopoly. The ever-increasing re- 
sponsibility p!aced upon qualified account- 
ants made it imperatve that the profession 
should have a statutory basis. Inconpor- 
ated accountants had striven towards the 
goal of co-ordination for many years and 
they would specially welcome the oppor- 
tunity of working in still closer harmony 
with other branches of the profession. 


TAXATION QUESTICNS 


The society had accepted with_pleasure 
the invitation of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants to join in presenting a 
memorandum to the Board of Inland Re- 
venue on questions concerning E.P.T. 
and taxation generally. .Tsere was every 
reason to believe that the Board of Inland 
Revenue would be prepared to continue 
discussions with 2 Taxation Committee re- 
presentative of the whole profession. 

The proper determination of the 
Government to take the profit out of war, 


‘ mainly through costing and E.P.T., had 


inferentially led_to some suspicion of the 
profit motive. The profit motive was an 
honourable motive. It was the incentive 
for effort, and effort was the proof of a 
nation’s vitality. Private enterprise im- 
plied the profit motive, but that was no 
reason for maintaining that private enter- 
prise should be regulated, governed, con- 
trolled, planned, supervised, concentrated 
and restricted by statutory rules and 
orders. He recognised that immediately 
after the war some degree of control 
would be necessary in the interests of the 
nation and of commerce itself, but he 
hoped this control would be transitional. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The Research Committee of the Society 
had resumed its activities. Its purpose 
was to consider major questions directly 
relating to public practice, to make pro- 
nouncements from time to time for pro- 
fessional guidance and to. issue suitable 
publications. 

Without deflecting the attention of 
members from the serious preoccupations 
of the war, the Council had considered 
the policy of the society to be pursued 
atter the war in relation to its examina- 
tions and membership. An advisory com- 
mittee had prepared a report and he ex- 
pected that it would reflect’ the view of 
the Council that the Society must call for 
increasing the standards in education, 
training and efficiency, especially in the 
unknown conditions of the future. The 
treatment of a large number of candidates 
serving with H.M. Forces would have 
separate consideration by a special com- 
mittee. 
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THE DAILY MIRROR 
NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


MR JOHN COWLEY’S REVIEW 


_ The twenty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Daily Mirror Newspapers, 
Limited, was held on the 19th instant, at 
the Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 

Following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr John Cowley, which was circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :— 

Although again we have had a very good 
trading year, you will notice that the pay- 
ment of the final dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock which we recom- 
mend, making a total of 10 per cent. for 
the year, makes another inroad into our 
carry forward. This position is caused 
by the very heavy provision we have had to 
make for excess profits tax. I have in pre- 
vious years expressed my views on this 
burden. Our hopes of receiving a divi- 
dend on our large shareholding in Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, 
have not been fulfilled.. It would be idle 
to say we are not keenly disappointed, 
but the many temporary adverse factors, 
due to war-time conditions, in Canada and 
the United States which have prompted 
the directors of that company to decide 
not to make a dividend declaration are 
well understood here. I am glad to be 
able to say that the dividends accruing to 
the company from our other many and 
varied investments have been very satis- 
factory. 


PAPER SUPPLIES POSITION SATISFACTORY 


The position of paper supplies, after 
three and a half years of war, may be re- 
garded as satisfactory. We obtain the 
whole of our newsprint through the aus- 
pices of the Newsprint Supply Company, 
which company, working in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Supply, has con- 
trived to give every newspaper, national 
and provincial, a square deal. In looking 
forward to a continuation of supplies of 
newsprint with some confidence, I would 
stress the need of a real nationwide effort 
to collect wastepaper, which apart from its 
use in the making of newsprint, is valuable 
for other purposes in many spheres of 
war-time industries. Indeéd, it behoves 
everyone to further in every possible way 
the collection of 
which are so needful to the country at 
this time. 

Newspaper sales are fixed and, as you 

emay be aware from experience, very few, if 

any, copies are available for chance readers. 
The old follies of gift schemes, canvassing 
and free insurance have disappeared into 
newspaper history. In regard to this, I 
may add that I trust history will not re- 
peat itself. 


INVESTMENTS 


The company’s investments have not 
altered greatly during the year, apart from 
a subscription of £50,000 for Savings 
Bonds. During the recent “Wings for 
Victory” week we took up another 
£50,000 worth, bringing our war-time in- 
vestment in Government stocks to 
£225,000. You will notice that the re- 
ference on the balance-sheet as to the value 
of the investments does not -include 
quoted shares. These have had a very 
considerable recovery, and in the aggre- 
gate are now worth a great deal more 
than the figure at which they stand in our 
books. 

In spite of the many difficulties which 
beset war-time newspaper production, our 
editorial staffs continue to produce an 
attractive and distinctive paper daily. 

In addition to editorial staffs, the pro- 
duction of newspapers calls for the labour 
of many skilled hands engaged in many 
diverse operations. You may imagine it is 
not an easy task to reconcile the needs of 
our industry with the ever-increasing de- 
mands for the release of labour for the 
direct service of the nation. The position 
creates a problem difficult of solution. 


those waste materials . 
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Last year my brief remarks ended with 
these words: “I record sincere thanks to 
all members of the staff for their loyal 
service. During the year many more of 


our people have left us for National duty.. 


Those who rema‘n gladly carry on to the 
best advantage, and with goodwill and 
helpfulness ease the care of management. 
To those members of the staff who are 
serving their country in so many diverse 
ways at home and in many parts of the 
world I would like to send a message of 
greeting and thanks. They are bearing 
our burden, preserving our present, and 
ensuring our future. We wish them a safe 
return.” 

I repeat them, because I believe they 
express our feelings very simply and 
honestly. 

The report and accounts were unanim- 
ously approved, and the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., were 
reappointed. 





SUNDAY PICTORIAL 
NEWSPAPERS (1920), ; 
LIMITED 


MR JOHN COWLEY’S STATEMENT 
DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The twenty-third ordinary general 
meeting of Sunday Pictorial Newspapers 
(1920), Limited, was held on the roth 
. at the Memorial Hall, London, 


Following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr John Cowley, which was cir- 
culated with the report and accounts:— 

The accounts for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 28th last show a profit of £222,573 
6s. 6d. after providing for taxation, work- 
ing, office and other expenses, contingen- 
cies, etc. 

The dividends received from our invest- 
ments improved, and it has not been 
thought needful to transfer to the contin- 
gencies account so much as we did last 
year. 

In consequence, our show:ng is con- 
siderably better. From the directors’ re- 
port you will see an appropriation of 
£20,000 is made for the reserve account, 
and £5,000 is earmarked as a provision 
for pensions. In recent years, we have 
built up our taxation reserve to £100,000. 
As this amount should suffice to cover any 
income-tax payment for which we may be 
liable on January Ist next, we do not pro- 
pose to add to this reserve. 


THE DIVIDEND 


An interim dividend of 5 per cent. was 
paid last November, and the final dividend 
of 10 per cent. proposed will make a total 
distribution of 15 per cent. for the year on 
the ordinary capital against 12} per cent. 
Very careful consideration has been given 
to this matter, and we hope the ordinary 
stockholders wll approve the decision 
made to recommend the payment of 24 
per cent. more than last year. 

I do not think it needful to make de- 
tailed references to the changes in our 
balance-sheet figures. You will notice that 
the investments total is exactly £50,000 
more than a year ago, reflecting a sub- 
scrption made for Savings Bonds. 

During the recent “Wings for Vic- 
tory” week, we took up another £50,000 
3 per cent. Savings Bonds. I may men- 
tion that the voluntary work done by our 
employees in cornection with the War 
Savings groups at our offices and works 
has been continued with fruitful results. 

You will notice a footnote on our balance- 
sheet: “In the opinion of the directors 
any depreciation in the value of the un- 
quoted shares is covered by reserves.” 
Last year the footnote covered shares with 
a Stock Exchange quotation as well, but I 
am very pleased to inform you that the 
market price of such shares in our port- 
folio now exceeds the book value by 2 
comfortable margin. 
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CONTINUED PROSPERITY OF 
** SUNDAY PICTORIAL ” 


Again I am-glad to be able to tell you 
that the Sunday Pictorial has prospered. 
Our sales are as large as the strictly limi- 
ted quantity of newsprint we are allowed 
to use will permit. Distribution arrange- 
ments are made with great care. Readers 
will appreciate that w:th a demand for the 
Sunday Pictorial greatly exceeding the 
number we are able to supply, unavoid- 
able disappointment must be caused to 
those unable to obtain a copy. 

The advertisement revenue was very 
satisfactory, and we regret that we have 
had to disappoint many advertisers who 
desired to use our columns for their 
announcements. 

As time goes on our labour problems do 
not grow less, and as more people are 
called to National duties, a greater burden 
and responsibility falls on those who are 
left. It is a pleasure to me to record that 
they have gladly and willingly responded, 
and have been unfailing in their loyalty 
and zeal to serve your cOmpany in every 
possible way. Personally, and on your 
behalf, I thank them. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously approved, and the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., were 
reappointed. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, 


LIMITED 


MR A. C. MACDIARMID’S 
STATEMENT _ 





The fifty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, was held, 
on Tuesday, May 18th, at the registered 
office of the company in Glasgow. Mr 
A. C. Macdiarmid, the chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The notice calling the meeting was held 
as read, and the secretary (Mr L. M. T 
Castle) read the auditors’ report. 

The chairman said :— 

A copy of the directors’ report was sent 
to each stockholder, and I presume you will, 
as usual, agree to hold it as read. 

For reasons with which you are now 
familiar, I am not at liberty to make 2 
speech on the customary lines, but I shall 
read to you my statement circulated with 
the report and accounts, 

“This statement is being issued with the 
report and accounts in place of the speech 
which, under normal circumstances, I 
should have made at the annual general 
meeting to be held in Glasgow on the 
18th instant. Cards of admission to the 
meeting, which will be formal, are not being 
issued. A quorum has been arranged, but 
any stockholder who wishes to be present 
will be welcome. 

Stockholders will appreciate that it is not 
possible for me to make the usual review 
of the company’s activities. The accounts 
submitted show that the company’s affairs 
are in a sound condition. 

During the year the company took over 
the assets and liabilities of a subsidiary 
company, the Newport and South Wales 
Tube Company, Limited. The ‘dividend 
received out of profits retained in former 
years by a subsidiary company’ shown 
separately in the statement of consolidated 
profits, formed a part of this transaction. 
The loan from bankers, amounting to 
£200,000, which appears under the balance 
sheet heading ‘Current Liabilities and 
Provisions,’ was included with the liabili- 
ties taken over from this subsidiary com- 
pany and, by agreement, is not repayable 
until December 31, 1946. The loan of 
£1,000,000 which appeared under the same 
heading in last year’s balance sheet was 
repaid during 1942. ; 

The directors again wish to express their 
appreciation of the services rendered by the 
whole body of staff and employees of the 
company under difficult and trying condi- 
tions.” 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the resolutions regarding payment of 
dividends, the re-election of directors and 
auditors were duly passed. 
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AULT AND WIBORG, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of 
Ault and Wiborg, Limited, was held, on 
the 14th instant, in London. 

Mr Gerald Wellesley (the chairman) 
said that the profit for the year was the 
highest yet earned in the company’s his- 
tory aNd amounted to £80,068. The 
directors recommended dividends totalling 
10 per cent. on the ordinary shares and 
were carrying forward £21,951, against 
£17,239 a year ugo. During the past year 
the net assets of the company had in- 
creased by £43,605, bringing the total in- 
crease since the company’s formation 
eight years and nine months ago to 
£206,228. : 

The figures were particularly satisfactory 
in view of the fact that the country’s 
consumption of ink and rollers, which in 
normal times provided almost the whole 
of their output, had continued to decline. 
Despite that their own production of 
those goods for the general printing trade, 
and for the newspapers and periodicals 
which were so essential to the community 
in these times, had been well maintained. 
A very considerable increase had also 
taken place in their turnover of paints, 
varnishes and metal decorating products. 

During the year under review their 
efforts to breaden the basis of their busi- 
ness had borne increasing fruit. Produc- 
tion in lines directly applicable to the war 
effort had expanded steadily and continued 
to do so. While the attention of the board 
and staff were largely concentrated on 
making the best use of the company’s 
plant and equipment, having regard to the 
present circumstances, sight had not been 

‘ lost of the substantial developments which 
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had taken place in their primary industries. 


All their factories and also those of their 
subsidiaries were actively employed, and 
the various lines they were manufacturing 
covered a very wide range. 

The report was adopted. 





PARNALL AIRCRAFT, 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The adjourned seventh ordinary general 
meeting of Parnall Aircraft, Limited, was 
held, on the 13th instant, in London, W., 
Sir Ernest Simon, M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman which was circulated 
with the report and accounts: The balance 
sheet has been prepared on conservative 
lines and the board hope it may be possible 
at the end of the next financial year to 
present consolidated accounts embodying all 
subsidiaries. 

Reference has been made previously to 
the incidence of excess profits tax, on the 
net earnings of the company. Such taxa- 
tion is penal in its severity, and it is to be 
hoped the Government will recognise this 
inequitable position and modify the present 
legislative anomalies. 

Addressing the shareholders at the meet- 
ing, the chairman said: I very much regret 
the inordinate delay in- presenting these 
accounts, but it has been due to facts 
beyond our control, but steps have now 
been taken to avoid that happening again, 
and I hope the next annual meeting will be 
held at some reasonable date before the end 
of this year. 

Regarding the accounts, the most striking 
point, I think, is the fact that the current 
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assets have increased by £1,000,000, 
and this reflects the very substantial increase 
in the turnover of the company and the 
services which the company has rendered 
to the national war effort. The profit for 
the year at £96,883 is almost exactly the 
same as in the previous year. We have had 
to allow for income tax the sum of £70,000, 
against £56,000 last year, which leaves 
£27,000 available, of which £18,750 is 
required to pay 5 per cent on the shares. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH MATCH 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
of British Match Corporation Limited, 
was held, on the 19th instant, in London. 

Sir Clarence E. Bartholomew, O.B.E. 
(chairman and managing director of the 
company) presided. 

The chairman submitted the report of 
directors, which states: 

The net revenue for the year ended 
April 30, 1943, amounted to £336,777, to 
which has to be added the balance 
brought forward, £94,524, and after allow- 
ing for the dividends already paid, which 
absorbed £92,297, there is a balance of 
£339,004 available for distribution. 

The directors recommend placing to 
dividend equalisation reserve £50,000, the 
payment of dividend on the preference 
stock for the half-year to April 30, 1943, 
and a final dividend on the ordinary stock 
of 54 per cent., making a total of 8 per 
cent. for the year, leaving £104,874 to 
be carried forward. . 

Subsidiary and associated companies, at 
home and overseas, have continued to 
operate satisfactorily in spite of difficult 
conditions. 





The report was unanimously adopted. 





(Continued from page 666) 


has been asked to report as rapidly as possible. No doubt 
it will produce an excellent report. Past experience has 
shown, especially in so far as I.ondon’s communications 
are concerned, that the real difficulties begin when it comes 
to translate recommendations into practice. 


‘ 
* * * 


The New Ration Book 


Distribution of the new ration book, which will come 
into use on July 25th, was begun last Monday. The method 
is simple: consumers are collecting the books from their 
local food office, in alphabetical order. Announcements are 
being made locally as each batch is ready. All the con- 
sumer ration documents are being issued in one volume ; 
even the clothing book has. been bound in. The chief 
innovation in the food book is the printing of the coupons 
for the main rationed foods (meat, eggs, fats, cheese, bacon, 
sugar and preserves) on one page, instéad of giving each a 
page to itself. In this way, all these rations are accommo- 
dated on four pages of the book. It will be of great assist- 
ance to the housewife, who can see at a glance which of 
her rations she has bought, and it will save shopkeepers the 
trouble of turning over pages, although they may grumble 
at first at the smallness of the space provided for cancelling 
the coupons. Tea coupons, which have to be cut out, are 
smaller than the current ones. There are three spares, K. 
L and M, of the same design as the tea coupons. 
Points are similar in design and layout to the current 
ones. Personal points (the present ones are for sweets and 
chocolate) can be detached page by page. There is no page 
marked for soap, but there are two panels on the back 
cover, and a grid on the inside front cover. The book has 
been simplified in many small details to make it easier to 
deal with at the shop counter. One criticism can be 
made: although the coupons are numbered for each week 
of. the ration year, there is no key to the date of the 
numbers. Leaving out the dates may be a precaution in 
case it becomes necessary to change the date on which the 
new book comes into use. The Board of Trade advises 
the detaching of the clothing book on receipt of the 
complete book, since it will not be valid until September rst. 
It, too, is an improvement on the current book. It is the 
same size as the food book, and consists of three pages 
in bright pink covers. The first two pages contain 36 cloth- 


ing coupons, four of which are divided into quarters. The 
third page consists of four “token” coupofis, which pro- 
vide an instrument of flexibility, since any value can be 
assigned to them, and 14 other coupons, the purpose of 
which has not been disclosed. The ration book is a neat, 
compact, simple and well-designed document. 


* x * 


Industrial Diamonds 


At the annual meeting of the Anglo-American Invest- 
ment Trust two weeks ago, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer 
revealed that, in 1942, the syndicate sold stones valued 
at £10,500,000, of which £4,250,000, or roughly 4o per 
cent, were accounted for by industrial diamonds, Total 
sales, the highest since 1929, showed an increase of 
£3,000,000 on the year, and were about £500,000 higher 
than the trade had expected. Sir Ernest gave the first 
authoritative statement of the sales of industrial diamonds 
since the outbreak of war. Despite the fact that it was 
generally known that the war had raised demand for 
industrial diamonds to unprecedented levels, the figure 
given exceeded all expectations. Before the war the share 
of industrials in the total diamond turnover used to be 
less than one-quarter in value, although it approached two- 
thirds in quantity. Owing to the fact that prices for 
industrial stones have been stabilised at pre-war levels, 
while gem stones have seen a sharp and continuous advance, 
it was not believed that the share in sales values had 
materially risen during the war. From Sir Ernest’s figure, 
it can be estimated that last year ‘the share of industrial 
stones in the quantitative diamond turnover must have 
been well over 90 per cent. The limit has by no means 
been reached. The Wall Street fournal recently estimated 
that the United States would use 5} million carats of 
industrial diamonds this year, one million carats more than 
last year’s figure, which was already four and a-half times 
as large as the highest pre-war consumption figure. The 
steep increase in consumption is not only due to wider 
demand for well-established uses ; in addition, the range 
of diamond tools is being rapidly multiplied. The United 
Nations, despite their control over virtually the entire world 
supply, had recently to take measures to extend and 
regulate the flow of industrial stones, which include the 
diversion of certain types of cheaper gem stones into the 
market for industrial diamonds. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


PENDING new developments, activity in the 
markets has shown some contraction over 
the past week. In general, prices have 
eased in the absence of adequate support, 
but nowhere have the changes been sig- 
nificant. Until midweek, declines of 7 
were numerous in the gilt edged market, 
but Wednesday brought a mild recovery, 
Local Loans rising 33, among several gains 
of 3. This was associated with buying by 
the Government broker, and it is not cer- 
tain that the recent fall has come to an 
end. In contrast, speculative support for 
European stocks, on optimistic hopes re- 
garding the duration of the war, was 
evident in the foreign bond market. Japan- 
ese loans, too, were firm, but South 
Americans were only steady. Interest in 
the home ral market was insufficient to 
maintain prices, a general reduction of 
quotations resulting in falls ranging from 
1 to 2 for both equities and prior charges. 
In the foreign rail market, French sterling 
railway bonds were strong in sympathy 
with the general improvement in European 
stocks, gaining up to a further 2 points. 
Argentine a were neglected, but losses 
were negligible. . 
* 


Prices in the industrial market fluctu- 
ated erratically throughout. Although the 
majority were downward, the _ relative 
losses were of little significance. Brewery 
shares were generally easier, while tobacco 
shares were quiefly steady. Minor reduc- 
tions of a few pence were widespread in 
both the motor and heavy industrial sec- 
tions. Exceptionally, Horden Collieries 
rose 1s. 6d. Changes in the textile mar- 
ket were without trend and, as in the 
stores group, losses did not exceed a few 
pence. Dollar stocks displayed none of 
their recent strength, Brazilian Traction 
and International Nickel in particular, 
both losing 3 point. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Cotton Trade Labour.—On March 16th 
a committee, representative of employers, 
operatives and educationists, was ap- 
pointed to work out a programme for 
technical education and recruitment for the 
cotton industry, and the Cotton Board 
established a special department of recruit- 
ment and training to administer the plans 
and policy of the committee. This week 
Mr Edward M. Gray has been appointed 
director of the department, with Mr William 
Wilkinson as technical officer. The direc- 
tors of the 16 spinning mills in the Royton 
district of Oldham have independently set 
up the Royton Textile Institute for poten- 
tial Key workers. The scheme has the 
backing of the Education Committee of the 
Lancashire County Council. There will be 
a four-year course, and it is hoped to run 
classes in costing and other subjects. The 
aim is to provide as wide a knowledge of 
the industry as possible. 


Cake.—The Minister of Food has made 
the Cake and Flour Confectionery 
(Control and Maximum Prices) Order 
which comes into force on May 24th. 
It places further restrictions on manu- 
facturing processes; no edible substances 
may “be added after baking except to 
swiss rolls and sponge sandwiches. The 
restrictions apply to catering establishments 
as well as to bakers. Retail deliveries are 
limited to three a week to any household. 
Licences are now required only by bakers 
and caterers who manufacture cake in the 


Failing any definite lead from the Cape, 
the kaffir market displayed a slightly easier 
tendency. Diamond issues, however, 
rallied in midweek, De Beers deferred 
rising ¢ and. Consolidated Diamonds 
Is. 3d. Business in the rubber market 
was hardly sufficient to affect prices, while 
a fall of 1s. 3d. for British Indian was 
the only change of note in a quiet tea 
market. In the oi! market, leading issues 
fluctuated narrowly without trend. 


*“* FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ INDICES 























Total Security Indices 
Bargains —- | 
1943 in S.E 1942 
List Kai 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.+ 
t § 

May 135..... 5,519 2,487 | 99-5 135-2 
oS ae 5,030 2,501 § 99°5 135-2 
a ee 5,745 3,152 99-5 | 135-1 
— ee 4,659 2,737 | 99 -4 } 135-1 
a 4,466 | 2,698 | 99-2 135-1 








* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 


shares, 1943: highest, 99-7 (May 11), lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed “ ‘“% highest, 136 -8 (Jan. Ly ; 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. ~ New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


Hopes of an early peace, arising from the 
encouraging war reports, led to a fairly 
general lightening of commitments on Wall 
Street at the end of the vrevious week, 
declines ranging up to three points. Despite 
a minor revival of support during the 
current week, the market generally tended 
to await the outcome of the Washington 
conferences, of the coal dispute and of tax 
discussions, turnover falling well below 
recent high levels. 


Total share dealings : 
May 14, 1,627,000 ; 
May 17, 848,000; 
May 19, 1,493,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


May 13, 1,028,000 ; 
May 15*, 640,000 ; 
May 18, 930,000 ; 


course of their trade, and not to institutions. 
A new condition of every licence is that 
any person who has offended against 
certain regulations and Acts may not 
exercise financial or managerial control. 


Edible Oils and Fats.—The Minister 
of Food has revoked the Dripping and 
Edible Oils (Control of Sales) Order, 1942, 
and made the Edible Oils and Fats (Con- 
trol of Sales) Order controlling the sale of 
oils and fats to trade users. The effect of 
this new Order is that all oils and fats 
(other than suet, peanut paste and peanut 
butter) suitable for use in the manufacture 
or preparation of human food, may only 
be bought by, or sold to, a trade user under 
the authority of a permit issued by the 
Ministry. 


Farm Machinery.—The Farm Machin- 
ery (Control of Manufacture and Supply) 
Order and the Farm Machinery (Pre- 
scribed Types) Order (S.R. and O., 1943, 
Nos. 693 and 694) have been made by 
the Minister of Agriculture. Under the 
first Order the Government can regulate 
output, fix prices and impose conditions 
of sale. Manufacturers and retailers (ex- 
cept those selling spare parts) must be 
licensed after July 31st. The second 
Order prescribes the types of machinery 
of which retail sale becomes subject to 
regulation under the main Order. Dealers 
may only sell to farmers against certificates 
granted by the county war agricultural 
executive committees. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 


















































1943 | 
ToT | Apr. | May | May 
| Low | High! 28 | 5, 12, 
; Jan. | May | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
6 5 | 
347 Industrials ....| 81-1 | 96-9 | 93-5 | 96-9 | 96-7 
ce ee esa ead 72-6 | 98-5! 92-9) 98-5 96-1] 
rr) Gulities enews 67-9 83:9(4)) 79-8 | 83°8 | &3-9 
419 Stocks ........ 78-5 | 94-9 | 91-3 | 94-9 | 94-7 
Av. yield %*. 2... "36 | 4°55 | 4-72 | 4:55 | 4:56 
(2) May 12. * 50 Common Stocks. 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 
| a | | va 
Mi ey | Mz lay May May | May | May 
& 8 | 20 11 | 12 
j 
11S ngs | an 117-7 | 118-8 119-0 118-7 118 -3 
| 
~ 1943: High, “ag ‘0, May 10; Low, 99-5, Jen. 2° 


Capital Issues 





Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 22, 1943 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
By Permission to Deal 180,000 189,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 673. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions. Conversions 
L 
DE cnwsaheaaescunessc ass 690,430,019 675,080,935 
DRE SeSwotsbuseanas 645s 711,501,027 707,498,978 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Foreign 
Yeart U.K ix. Countries 
£ £ £ 
SS re 673,066,573 1,375,685 638,677 
er 707,262,182 199,308 37,488 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ 6 £ 
| ey re 667,866,108 659,837 6,554,990 
eee 703,087,612 467,538 3,943,828 


+ Includes Government issues to May 11, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


** THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 














PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 
ee eae 
| May | May | Mav .- May 
13, | 14, | 127, | 19, 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 i‘ 18, 1943 
errr | 117.8 | | 117. 6 | | az. 1 | 117.6 | 117.7 
Raw materials..... 7 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 
Complete Index... .| 146.5 | 146.4 | 146.5 | 146.5 | 146.5 





ee 6 


Mar. | Aug. | | | Apri “May 
31, 31, | 1 
1937*| 1939 | 1342 1943 | 1343 


147.9 | 922 (1157/1173 17.8 
207.3 | 122.9 172.7 | 182.3 | 182.3 
+) 45-4 | 1064 | 141.3 117.3 | 148.5 

[eee 


* Highest level reached during 1932-57 recovery. 


| 
| 
errs 
Raw materials... .. 


Complete Index. . 














**THE ECONOMIST®* INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 























(1927= 100) 
Mar. | Aug. May April May 
, | 30, | 12, 11, 
7*) 1939 1942 | | 1943 1943 
! ! 
Cereals and Meat ..| 93.0{ 66.9 110.6 | 110.6 | 110.3 
Other Foods ...... 70.4| 61.1! 99.1! 107.5! 107.5 
Textiles .......... 74.2| 54.3] 93.3} 93.5) 93.4 
Minerals.......... 1113.2} 95.4 | 130.7 | 135.9 | 135.9 
Miscellaneous. ..... | 87.0] 77.6 | 119.0 | 126.7 | 12 127.3 
Complete Index.. ae 87.2| 70.3 110.7 | 1146 | 147 
1913=100 ........ 1119.9 | 90.8 | 1524 i 


{ 


157-71 157.8 





s Highest level reached i 1932-37 recovery. 
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May 22, 1943 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 15, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £36,810,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £104,942,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds £130,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,108,077, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £443,014,000 against £358,538,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 




































































Receipts into the ~ 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
April | April | Week | Week 
Revenue . = ended | ended 
| May | May | Me | MP 
, 15, | 1942 | 1943 
#2. Si ai 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax..... 75,934 | 86,057 7,285 7,557 
eS eee 5,580 5,502 460 600 
Estate, etc., 
DUGES . ....0s002 14,270 | 12,660 2,100 2,000 
ee eer 870 590 sae 
a 3,163 2,423 320 330 
i ee 26,370 | 44,311 |. 5,160 6,810 
Other Inland Rev. 130 90 50 30 
Total Inland Rev.} 126,317 | 151,633 | 15,475 | 17,327 
Customs ........ 55,679 | 64,548 | 10,978 | 13,043 
OO re 48,800 | 54,300 4,600 4,500 
Total Customs & 2 
re 104,479 | 118,848 | 15,578 | 17,543 
Motor Duties ....} 2,928 1,617 102 
Canadian Govt. 
Contribution...| 31,461 8,989 
Post Office (Net 
Receipts)...... 6,650 3,050 1,150 950 
Wireless Licences. 270 300 oats ae 
Crown Lands .... 160 140 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans . 488 748 87 76 
Miscell. Receipts .| 10,119 8,692 1,830 913 
Total Ord. Rev.| 282,872 | 285,029 | 43,211 36,810 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 10,200 | 11,600 1,250 1,450 
MGR cece ose 293,072 1 386,689 44,461 | 38,260 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure — a Week | Week 
to to ended | ended 
May May 7 ed 
16, 15, | 1942 | 1943 
1942 1943 | 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt .... 
Payments to N.| 54,930 | 57,032 720 1,242 
Ireland ......; 
Other Cons, Fund 653 671 
Services:...... 278 267 
Oe seeee 55,861 | 57,970 720 1,242 
Supply Services. ./ 584,715 | 668,965 | 70,000 | 103,700 
Total Ord. Exp.} 640,576 | 726,935 | 70,720 | 104,942 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 10,200 | 11,600 1,900 | 1,450 
ES ee 650,776 | 738,535 | 72,620 | 106,392, 
| 











After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£151,786 to £2,660,289, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£68,324,624 to £17,306 million. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


eg a rere 200 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments..............-+2+-- 30 
230 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
BORG SOCOM oo ooo oasis. cies oc ccsgiceeeces ee 15 


FLOATING DEBT 


























(£ millions) 
Ways and | 
Treasury Means | Trea-_ 
” Advances | sury | Total 
Date | | ~—|— 1 Bank | De | Float 
Ten- | tap | Public) of Pty Debt 
er ts. | Eng- | 
pe | land | Ban 
1942 
May 16 | 965-0 Not available 
1943 
Feb. 13 |1000-0 ” ” 
» 20] 990-0 ” ” 
» 27 | 980-0) 1829-7); 230-1 | 24-7 | 1000-5| 4065-1 
Mar. 6] 975-0 Not available 
» 13} 975-0 ” ” | 
» 20] 975-0 ” ” 
» ol 2838 -9 282-5 | 6-5 | 969-0 | 4096-9 
Apr. 3 | 975-0; Not available 
» 10] 975 0 ” ” 
” 17 980 -0, ” ” 
» 24] 990-0) 1867-2;203-8| ... | 1043-5] 4104-5 
May 1 /1005-0, Not available 
» _8 {1020 -0) ” »” 
15 11035-0! | we 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
A Per 
Amount — Cent 
Date of ate | Allotted 
a aaaeaas Applied — | 2 
Offered|*PP N°“ Allotted Min. 
% Rate 
1942 | s. d. 
ay, Oy 75:0 | 135°4| 75:0 | 20 0-65 44 
Feb. 19 75-0 | 152-7) 75:0 | 19 11-93 32 
» 26 75-0 | 172-8 | 75:0 | 19 11-86 24 
Mar. 5 75-0 | 161-7 | 75-0 . 19 11-68 25 
» 12 75-0 | 164-5 | 75:0 | 20 0-29 30 
» a 75:0 | 169-9} 75-0 | 20 0-58 30 
» 26 75-0 | 157-4 | 75-0] 20 1 82 ll 
Apr. 2 “75-0 | 150°6 | 75-0 | 20 2-39 30 
oe 80-0 | 164-3 | 80:0 | 20 2-57 31 
» 16 85-0 | 159°:2 | 85-0} 20 2-77 37 
» 2 90-0 | 153-1 | 90-0} 20 2-85 43 
» 30 90-0 | 167:0 | 90:0} 20 0-17 40 
May 7 90:0 | 179-0 | 90:0 | 20 0-39 36 
» 14 90-0 | 154-7 | 90:0 | 20 0-44 44 











On May 14th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 44 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted 
in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 
on May 21st. For the week ending May 22nd, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount ofg£45 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


























(£ thousands) 

28% 

3% 3% ° 

N.S.C. Defence Savings — 
vamnungl _ 1951-53 

Apr. 6,484 2,695 19,059]|; 8,783 
a 6,434 | 3,170 |  21,885]|} 29,581 
i 6,933 | 3,128 9,595||| 13,775 
me 5,221 1,531 4,000||} 6,391 
May 4 5,450 1,945 7,619}|| 12,506 
a 7,146 3,830 18,581||| 22,964 

i i ose 16,450]|| 26,573 
Totals to date . .| 793,499*| 571,122*)1199059f||/309696$]| 

* 181 weeks. + 124 weeks. t 25 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
May 18th amounted to a total value of £56,346,521. 
Up to Apr. 24th, principai of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £103,272,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 19, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


# 


f 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities ... 988,153,088 
Other Secs... . 821,096 
Silver Coin... 10,716 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. ... 947,305,652 
In Bankg. De- 


partment.... 52,936,066 


Amt. of Fid. 
ee 1000,000,000 

Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
i) 241,718 


1000,241,718 





1000,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


a: £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 153,742,838 
| ee 3,184,524 | Other Secs. : _ ‘ 

Public Deps.*. 18,373,945 | Discounts & : 
rn Advances... 4,343,705 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,987,159 
Bankers..... 140,689,421 ee 
Other Accts... 51,062,995 20,330,864 
————_——- | Notes........ 52,936,066 

191,752,416 | Gold & Silver 
re 854,117 
227,863,885 227,863,885 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend ‘Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1942 1943 


ra | 

May | May | May | May 

20 5 12 | 19 
| 





Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation. .... 782-5 953-9 951-6; 947°3 
Notes in banking depart- | 

WR rla cis necaenay tyne 


47-8 46-3 48-7! 52-9 
Government debit and | 





SECTS. <5.6. 5. 6s 6:0:s | 828-0) 999-1 999 0; 999 -2 
Other securities ........ | 2-0 0-9 1-0 0°8 
SHV Cr COIR e555 05 5.450: 0-0 0-0 0:0; 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0:2 0-2 0:2) 0-2 

NAB OR Ean ss sei'dVorad sy 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00|168 -00 

Deposits : | | | 
ee | 17-6 3-7 20-7) 18-4 
NG oi sccin cdccsinnds | 125-8 162-1 140-1) 140-7 
Cie sccvreens | 47-3 52°7 54-2) 51-1 
20 ee | 190-7) 218-5 215-0) 210-2 

Banking Dept. Secs.: | 
Government ...........| 130-4 162-9 161-8) 153-7 
Discounts, etc.......... | 6-7, 5-2 4-5) 4-3 
COORG 5.655 co cind clnsreens | 22-4 21-0 16:9) 16-0 
TRO acs esececers'sseveeminns 159-5 189-1 183-2) 174-0 

Banking depart. res. ..... | 48 -8 47 2 49 5} 53 8 

| o Oo o /O 

** Proportion” 3/5... ' 25-6 21-5 23:0 25°5 

* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date Cash Two eae 
d. d. 
MAE oe scnccavesece 234 233 
ar, UMM EES aac ache aking 234 234 
S| ee eee 234 234 
io NE Wei caré neue 234 234 
cg a eardlacw an wens 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between May 
14th and May 20th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange. 

nited States. $ (4.863) 4-023}-034; mail transfers 
4-023-033. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-223) 17-30-40. 
Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
at Bank of England. 17-40 kr. Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12+11) 7-58-62; mail transfers 17-58-64. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 
402-043. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices. Spain. Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between May 14th and May 20th: 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 173%%-18%,d. Belgian Congo. Francs 176$-3. 
China. National $ 2}§-34d. Iran. Rl. 128-330. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account is 15 -98 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows: United States. % cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between May 14th and May 20th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 1a 18%- 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. 
Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-14%. 
Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit at call 2% 3 
at notice 14%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES _ 














New York | May | May | May | May’| May | May 
on } 12 13 | 14 | | 7 18 
! ' ! | 
| | | 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....| 4023§|| 40248) 4023§| 4023§ 4024§| 4028§ 
Montreal .. -|90 *180}90 -180/90 -180/90 -180)90 -180\90 -125 
Zech... 23 334 (23 -334/23 -33t|23 -33t/23 -334/23 a 
B. Aires.... [25 -10*|25 -10*/25 -10*/25 -10*/25 +10*/25 -1 
1) eee 5:18 | 5-18! 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 








* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate 37-00. § Bid. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
& thousands 





























Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
May May May May 
16, 15, 16, 15, 
is 1942 1943 1942 1943 
ine lal 6 6 115 | 114 
Birmingham..... 2,103 2,403 | 50,285 , 49,712 
Bradford........ 2,5' 2,205 | 44,721 | 39,988 
SIGUE. oe sccces 2,663 650 | 46,095 | 13,794 
| eer 784 495 | 16,124 | 12,802 
ficsisexcus 709 826 | 23,152 | 23,094 
Leicester........ 813 878 | 17,485 | 17,732 
Liverpool ....... 4,359 7,535 | 94,827 | 89,503 
Manchester...... 11,023 | 11,731 | 243,822 | 244,420 
Newcastle Petes: 1,517 1,709 | 31,385 | 29,807 
Nottingham ..... 617 427 9, 816 9,968 
Sheffield ........ 602 736 | 17,938 | 20,183 
Southampton .... 214 109 2,485 2,801 
12 Towns ....... | 27,998 | 29,704 | 598,134 | 553,804 . 





Dublin*......... | 6.172 | 7,096 | 152,382 | 139,535 





* May 9, 1942, and May 8, 1943. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 

















THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


May 22, 1943 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $ 

















Million $’s 

12 U.S.F.R. Banks May | April | May | May 

RESOURCES 14, 29, 6, 13, 

Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury ..... 20,512) 20,259) 20,256) 20,235 
Total reserve ............ 20,826) 20,662) 20,655) 20,637 
Total cash reserves ....... 310 358 352 355 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,484) 6,347) 6,531) 6,172 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,503) 6,385) 6,560] 6,211 
Total resources .......... 24,625) 28,786) 28,948 28, 544 

LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn........ 8,905! 13,068 13,158) 13,200 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,930} 2,280) 2,130) 1,730 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,667) 12,149) 11,090) 11,805 
Govt. deposits ........... 158) 443) 722) 630 
Total deposits ........... 14,266) 14,002) 14,099) 13,707 
Total liabilities .......... 24,625) 28,786) 28,948! 28,544 
Reserve ratio............ 89 -9%'76 -3%/75 -8%/76 -7% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,706; 22,472) 22,473) 22,454 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,294) 4,009} 4,014) 4,044 
LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation...... 11,861) 16,593) 16,683) 16,741 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,349) 2,677) 2,967) 2,882 














BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes 


























April | Mar. ; April | April 
15, 31, 7, 14, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 1945 
Reserve : Gold.......... an ae ose 
DPC iee cous 232-2} 0-3) 0-2) O-1 
PSOCUIES 2... occcccccces 597 -0/1028 -9|1043 -4)1056 -5 
LIABILITIES 

Note circulation.......... 515-4 719-1) 728-0) 731-4 
Deposits : Dom. Govt..... 93-6) 21-2) 46-3) 29-3 
Chartered banks ......... 213-1) 261-0) 245-8} 257-1 





+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 





Million £’s 
April | Mar. | April | April 
10, 26, 2, 9, 

ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 

Gold coin and bullion..... 49-80} 65-16) 66-06) 66 -92 
Bills discounted.......... 4-57} 6-81) 9:19} 8-45 
Invest. and other assets...| 55-28) 81-15) 82-08) 81-26 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ...... 29-15) 39-06!) 41-37) 39-98 
Deposits : Government ...; 15-19) 12-78! 12-37) 10-84 
Bankers’ ...... 55 -00} 91-66) 91-88) 95-67 

Others ........ 5-83) 4-83) 5-48) 6-04 

Reserve ratio............ 47 -5%|44 -1%143 -6%|44 -1°,, 






































































































































Feb. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH it 2 28, on lo — 
BANK.— AssETS 2 2! 1943 | 1943 on escudos 
____ BANK.—Million £A’s —— eee 65-4) 67-4) 73-6 _ oe 
| | eer te 33. fe 32°8 29-6) 30-7 ‘Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. Sight funds.............. 15-9) 16-3} 15-6] 15-3 26, | 11, | 18, | 25, 
9, 25, a 8, Commercial bills ......... 113-2; 114-4) 114-3) 117-9 ASSETS °* 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Treasury bills............ 27-0! 30-6) 31-3) 28-4 OD vk 5455050890 9500 1337 -6)1381 -2/1381 -2,1383 -3 
Gold and English ster. .... 21-95) 31-39) 31-39) 32-64 Time funds at interest ... 21 1 145-0} 21-0} 20-9 Balances abroad ......... 1689 -2)/3152 7/3152 -7/3183 -5 
Other coin, bullion, etc. . 7°10) 11-36; 10-14) 8-25 Sundry bills and invests. ..] 226-0) 198-6} 199-8) 195-0 ERGOCOUES .... ccesccccsce 322-0) 246 -9) 243-5! 240-6 
Call money, London ...... 31-25) 45-89) 44-15) 39-06 LIABILITIES | SBOUTTIEOS «0 vc e.c000scevs 329 -4) 354-8) 354-8) 354-8 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. 94 -71/164 -86)172 -11/176 -01 Deposits : LIABILITIES e 
Discounts and advances. . 31-55) 21-92) 22-72! 23-86 DEY, so2sebossdeee<ee 152-7; 152 4 152 -7| 152-7 Notes in circulation ...... 3910 -6/5107 -6/5138 -3)5176 -1 
, LIABILITIES | German .........sssseee. 76 °3| 76°3; 76°3) 76°3 Deposits : Government ...| 426 -5/1748 -7/1782 -7/1651 -7 
Notes issued............. 82 -11/124 -11,124 -11)125 -11 Central Banks ........... 16-3; 16-6) 16-5) 15:1 Bankers ....... ‘12433 -014197 -914164 -7/4253 +1 
Deposits, etc............. 152 -69/155 -32'160 -59/157 -82 2. 4050046 4-6 1:9) 1:7 1-4 Others ........ 328 +5} 381-9) 366-8) 344-6 
pore i | aaa ae 29-11 35-4) 35-0] 38-7 Foreign commitments. .... 257 -5| 235-5! 235-5! 235-5 
UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
| Monthly Average 1942 1943 
| Unit of ‘ 
| arent | 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 || Mar. | Apr. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Population mid 1939, 47, 676, 000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles ; sits 000 sq. kms.) | | | | 
1. Retail trade, Gt. 'Brit.: Food ...... Avg. y sales “ 78 108 %j(dllj 110) 4114 118) 117) 105 113; 113) 122 110) 112} 115) ... 
2. ” Other merchandise . in 1937-100 oo 83} 102) 107 99° 102 104, 110) 100). 112 99} 123 85) 81) 94! ... 
3. ere we 81) 105, 109 105) 108 112} =113) 101; 4112) 106) 123 99) 96; 106) ... 
4 Registered unemployed G.B.*f..... } Thousands 1, 912 2,756] 1,514) 963) 350) 123 136} 127; 104 101 95 87 99)... ad 80 
5 ,, United Kingdom (a).......... | » 1,276 2,815 1,690! 1,035} 392) 144 161; 149) 122 119, 114, «(107 121 ... . ose 
os Tint ceganes | “4 "118 "239, 214, «959; + 29| 32) 33] 24 24' 22] ig) ail ... — 16 
7 5 E.andS.E land i euiises rd 50 142 93} 99 28 10] 14 9 1 6 60S s«é6 6 cs ; 5 
& 6, S.W. land (c)..........00. | ma 69| 157 76 33 16 5 5 6 3 3 3 3 3) i ee 2 
9. ” Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). a 165] 371} 153} 92) 28) 7 10 6 5 5| 4 5 ek ip 3 
10. ,, N.E. England (d)............. | nf 280| 602} 151} 75) 30) 8 10 9 1 6 6 5 on 5 
ll. ,, N.W. England(e)............. ee 285' 562) 309) 149 54 15 14 14 13 13 12 10 ll | ove | 10 
BB. 4, Northern. ........ccccccccces | ~» one eee 139 89 37) 13); 13 13 1l 10 10 9 1l ° . 9 
See. | 4 1 378} 217) 125 51 24 25 24 21) 21) 20) 1g 2i) ... | = 
D., d EE t..shsbnsssosssssweses > 116} 228) 127 89) 41) 14 13 13 13 13 12 1l ll) ... 12 
15. Northern Ireland............. | 2 68 76 15) 42! 21 25 21 18 18 19 20) 22) wee | = 
16. Industr. a. © No. oe lost.... | > 676} 541) 107 78 87, 126 43 63 53; 337, 93 90 37 34, =+122' . 
Wholesale Prices : Economist : | 
17. Cereals and meat................. | 1929=100 100/ 70-4) 76-2) 93-9} 102-4) 110-1|| 113-5) 114-8) 111-5) 107-8) 109-3) 111-5|) 112-3) 112-7) 113-5) 114-1 
18. Other foods..................005- | = 100| 72-8 76-4) 95-4) 111-0) 118-3} 116-0) 115-5) 123-0) 121-8) 120-4) 121-7|| 122-8) 125-1) 125-1) 125-3 
SRE ccbonenwssskebesseeenn se » 100} 53°4) 63-8 93-0) 100-7/ 100-7); 101-2) 101.2) 100-8) 100-7; 100-7; 100-1/| 102-5 *9} 100-2) 101-4 
20. Minerals ..................000005 ne 100} 76-3) 100-0} 125-0) 135-7) 139-2|| 136-7) 136-7) 143-5) 143-5) 143-5) 143-5]| 141-1) 141.1) 142-2) 142-2 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous.......... | ~ 100} 67-8 80-3) 104-3) 114-4) 120-1)| 119-4) 119-7) 122-1) 120-9} 121-1) 122-0)| 122-8) 122-7; 123-6) 124-0 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour : | 
SEE Gabo SERS OwNES osm b e500 snes j > 100} 81-8} 92-4) 107-2) 108-7) 104-9]| 103-9} 103-9] 105-2! 105-8) 106-5) 106-5]! 106-5) 107-1! 107-1) 107-1 
SRE Cosco sbebasbaceesieessooses ” 87-8} 96-4) 113-1) 121-4) 121-9]| 121-3) 122-0) 122-0) 122-0) 122-0) 121-3|| 121-3) 121-3) 120-7) 121-3 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News. . Jul.1,1935=100 || 102 4-0} 78-1) 68-2) 74-3) 82-9)) 75°8| 76-9} 86-5) 90-4) 92-9) 93-7]| 97-2) 96-4) 97%6) 98-5 
25. Fixedinterest ,, 4, yy, wees | 1928=1 96 -8| 113-6) 116 2+8| 129-6) 133 134 -6| 133-1) 134-3) 134-3) 134-3|| 136 -6} 136 -6) 136-7| 136-1 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative ( 'f Ssesen | Mill. £’s 815-0) 827 -0/1132 -2)1495 -3)2174 -6|2922 -4]/2174 -6| 146 -0/1215 -7/1443 -1/1632 -6 cn +0||2230 -7/2599 -4|2922 -4; 157-1 
» . expenditure = |; ae | ~ 829-5] 859 -3|/1408 -2|3970 -7/4876 -3|5739 -9]|4876 -3) 360 -1/2646 -6/3140 -4/3584 -8|4134 -9]/4678 -7/5147 -4/5739 -9] 405 -4 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g) » 362-3) 258-5) 509-9) 566) 651-3) 806 -9]) 753-6) 765-2) 832-5) 846-9) 864-1 303-9 912-9} 914-4) 927 -9) 943-8 
. »» Bankers’ deposits ere ~ 62-9) 81-3) 102-8 110) 121-1) 136.3) 135-0) 125-5, 135-9} 138-3) 139-1) 159-5]) 161-6) 152-4) 159-1! 172-0 
b we —" sec. B ris Dept. (g)..... o 55-9} 64-0) 107-0} 143) 142-8) 150-7/| 163-7, 149-8) 135-9} 153-2) 174-4) 159-0]] 185-5) 173 -8| 186-6) 159-3 
a Oe » 1,738} 1,791] 2,248) 2,484) 2,970) 3,376|| 3,072| 3,081) 3,358) 3,424) 3,472] 3,629]| 3,577) 3,525) 3,542) 3,545 
32. »» Cash & ze bal. with B.E. ........ a 194) 187) 244 265) 311) 344 347; =319| 349) 350) 367) 390 378} 373! 377) = 375 
D> gp BPODUED o.oo cccccesccveccccce i 2 229) 308 255) 366) 231) 235 163} 258! 277' 271) 241) 198 197; 148; 172) 128 
4“. OC, | end Deposit Receipts ..... » one eee eee eee 495) 642 476} 450) 693) 744 804 896 = 932} 884) 964 
Dp RED nx nnwnseess0ss000005 H ~» 991; 844 991; 944 849) 795 838) 821) 744) 1773) 763) 773 758] 761) 776) — 756 
%. ,, oom onl ke boesSbn>e6ss5050 » 257; 348 608) 659 ba 1,069|| 1,050! 1,048 1,097) 1,108 : 1,120 ila 1,108) 1,132) 1,137 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate . | Per cent. 5-498} 3-008} 2-24 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 
38. ,, Three months’ bank bills coe || ” 5-26) 1-87) 1-18 1-04 i 03} 1-03); 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) i 03} 1-03)| 1-03} 1-03} 1-03) 1-03 
39. ,, Day to day loans.............. ~ 4-47} 1-61] 0-87) 0-76) 0-75! 1-00)) 1-00} 1-00} 1-00) 1-00} 1-00) 1-00]| 1-00) 1-00} 1-00} 1-00 
40. ,, Yield on 24% Consols......... | ” 4-61! 3-75! 3-76| 3-40! 3-12! 3-02|| 3-011 3-02| 3-001 3-03\ 3-07! 3-03] 3-03| 3-03] 3-00 36 











* From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 


@) 1937, average January to August ; 
anuary, 1940, 


imstead of North-Western England. 
- Monthly figures are cumulative. 


, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. Eng! 


land. (e) 


¢ From January 1943 the figures are published at quarterly intervals. 
figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. 
(c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. 
From December, 1941, High Peak Parliam 
f) Ordinary ond Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. 


(g) antnes of weekly figures. 


( From 


(d) From September, 1939, Grimsby 


entary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 


Annu are totals for financial year, ‘beginning in year shown. 
(hk) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 





Shorter Comments 


Celanese Corporation of America 
($000’s).—Consolidated net profit first 
quarter, 1943, $1,896 ($1,954), after pro- 
vision for Federal taxes $3,392 ($3,375). 
Consolidated earnings year to March 31, 


1943, $32,318 ($26,716). Expenses $7,494 


($5,307). Depreciation $3,764 ($3,247). 
Federal taxes $11,667 ($9,739). Con- 
tingencies $1,000 (Nil). Net income 


$7,130 ($7,472). 
Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Operating 


income, 1942 ($000s) $85,793 ($69,004). 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 


$23,800 ($7,918). Net income $16,860 
($16,768). Dividend per share $1 (same). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co.—Gross 
earnings March, 1943 ($000s), $24,021 
($20,746). Net earnings $3,617 ($3,786). 
Aggregate three months 1943: Gross earn- 
ings $63,283 ($57,645). Net earnings 
$8,677 ($9,984). 








19/6 
(a) Tot 
(j) Yie 


O’ 

































































































































































































































































tia 3 TIV CES AND YIELDS 
LOND ON AC E in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in in a | Yiek a 
pril Allowance is made for net interest a nae vai, Prices, _—orrngs = May | 
14, Prices, Price, 4 Ma Year 1943 Dividends || Name of Security 11, 
18 ay 
945 Prices, Year 1943 _ | ; May , Jan. 1 to May 18 | 1943 1945 
Year 1942 | Jan.1to May18| | Name of Security- iL, | 1943 135 “High | Low | (a) (6) (c)_ £ s. d. 
A “High [Low |! High 1 Low | 1943 ig + % 1 % |), trom, Coal, and Steel || s16 e boa Hee 
, 4a) 7 b''Ba 9 | 539 |5l1 9 
1 a ess ath | ath |Gtaid He) Be | Ag] yb Bereaerg a) Be) BPS S 
ae eee Ee Ec oe de ee 
Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 100g | 2 9 Tf a9/- | 21/73) Nile : Keen &c. Ord. £1 .|| 34/6 | 34/- 
eign 1 Tole. | toes Cony, 3x8; 190049... 100 b 129.01 geo | sot “e 5| 4 a (Guest Kee see | 34/3 [611 9 
5 101 | 101 100: av °1948-53...... 1023 1023 10 ; 30/6 \| 74a| 15 b |\Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 50/6 51/—- | 210 9+ 
103% | 101g || 104, | 102% |\Conv (3, after 1961)..|| 105¢ | lo4j | 3 6 of|) 38/9 49/- || +4 6| 24a | Staveley Coal Ord. £1 . | 52/3 | 51/9 |416 6 
1 105 | 107§ | 104% | Conv. 347% "} 1028 | 102g |2 7 51/6 124 c | Stewarts and Lloyds {1.. a it Ss 
Conv. 5% 1944-64..... 95 216 31| 54/73 | 50/103!) 12$c Hunter Ord. {1...|| 39/6 / ) 
NK 10 103 1 1 ing 24% 19 953 + /: 34/6 r 6 bd ||Swan, Hun \ 10/3 lj- |3 6 8 
9 97 9 Funding 24% 7 994xd) 994 | 2 15 10 || 39/103 : ¢ || Thomas( Richard) Ord. 6/8 A, ms 
0 99 ||Funding 23% 1952-5 993 |3 0 3|) 10/3 | 8/3 || Nile teel Ord. {1....| 27/3 |- 
ioag’ | 994 || lose | sof Funding 3% 1959-6 133 | 113 | 30 21) aviag) 2B |. She 2g United Steal ie... .--| | 20/3 | 20/- |5 0 0 
ee a a | Reese eac | atl | aoty 18) S| i) Totten | ae | xe 
. ° , 1 0 | | * Bradford r ‘= Nil 
ae ree pero at | We | Bs [si s 
5 92 101; ds 24% 1946-48] 101 } 41/3 5 b| 38a) Coats, J ‘| 50/- 49/6 | 3 0 6 
B45 1 99 101 100g ||War Bon is 9 100) 100 3 0 9 | 45/ Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... 37 6 
26 ioe Hat || Hs) 115 [Victory Bonds 4%42-2---| ust | as, |3 2 67] 06 | 457 | vie] $2 lime Cotton Spinners 1) 11/8 | 1/9 | 37 8 
0 a | Lancs. Cotton Corp i} ; 
» 28 103) | 100° || 1osq | debe War Loan 3% 1965-59. 1ost | lost |3 7 10/| 349 | 36 | TRe _ Electrical Manufactg. | sy- | ay | 33 0 
) +84 106§ | 103g || 106% | 103 War Loan 34% aft. 1962. 95} 9% |3 3 6 16/3 || 10 6 a | Callenders Cable, &c. {1 . a5/- | 25/- |4 0 0 
> 67 978 | 9% | Se hom 36, ibké- 36 99 Ss isa 3) oe SS Tha 24 b | Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..| agj- | 4g/- |4 3 0 
5 +04 101 a 100 a ler 1933-53....|| 102 102 2:16 3 26/7 aig us ¢ 1 \enetaa Miostsle — a ggj/- | sg/- | 318 6 
-]o 102 | | = 17} c \|Gener ectri | 
: ‘Dom. & Col. Govts. 102 | 412 11]| 9o/- | 85/ lik | Gas and eee 30 
103 | 102 || 2035 | 1018 || Australia 6% 2946-75...) 102 | it 140 3 | | 5 |\County of London £ wits st 
it | 308g. || 11 ito Nigeria 6% 1956760 lll 111 | 37 5 13/3 ssa Nie) 1 ¢ |\Gas Light & Coke ordi sae 3a/- | 4 7 6 
111 | 106%. || 1113 ig ( ert | 44 b \|North- -East Electric | 37/6 | 4 5 3 
|| Corporation Stoc 106 214 2|| 35/- | 31/6 || ha 'Scottish Power Ord. {1..| 37/6 
nm Mat » Mae IDec. im. posts oe 4 | : 77 42/9 39/8 | 3 2 ra Yorkshire na fl. ; ‘|| 40/- | 4o/- | 4 0.0 
Ov. 93 2 gh eS oe ae 993 | Motor and Aircraft ll an) ! 17 6 
25, ie 98 100: 993 Middlesex Iie obi ga 103 1053 |3 0 0 | 10 ¢| 10 ¢/|\Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... \ = aS : 9 0 
es 106g | 1048 || 1064 | 105 , on | 4 910 || Wael dele ll ome Ty ¢ | Birmingham S.A fi 137% | 13g | 712 6 
; Foreign | | t roplane 10/- 9 
83-5 102, | 978 || 102 | 99 Argentine BX Ste, Bas.|| 02 67h | $14 Ip] 15/3'| I- | 6 ri [Fairey Aviation Ord. ao/-| 395 | eS 1S 5 
40-6 648 | (46 68t | 61¢ |[Brazil 5% ign ‘ll 34 36 | 412 6m) 19/6 | 16/3 | Ls |Ford Motors Ord. £1 . | 187 18/7 | 814 0 
4-3 ae | SE) et | 30 (Chile 60> (1820).;..-.- | St 13 oe llaahen| sce | an 2| xyp6 Hawker Siddeley &-.- se] wie l3i7 0 
10 76 044 | 100 {Egypt Unified 4%...... Sm | Ste | 3 42 Gi rete) Iie | 35 «| 124 6 | Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1. | 2 38/9 |2 5 3+ 
16 +1 92; 703 974 88 | |Portuguese 3%...-.---- 710 70 514 4 || 78/6 | 68/9 ic | 10 a ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|, 39/- 7/3 8 0 
17 61 33 70 56} |\Spanish 4%.........++- Sait 37/8 | yee Li Be : 'Rolis Royce Ord. £1 ....|| 102/6 | 102/ 
53.1 —_ . - - || | Shipping i wet I |210 0 
46 & ——- \| Price sy ben - | Nil c 2k a| Cunard Ord. Oa | ae & «4 4 
35 °5 | Last two | ‘ | May rid a> || 23/18 | 18/9 | | 6 ¢\\Furness, Withy Ord. £1. . 316 |5 1 9 
Year 194 su Dividends | Name of Security =| "37> 18, 18, 26/- | 22/6 oie s.. \P. & O. Def. {1......... || 31/6x0 3. |5 4 3 
Jan. 1 to May ; | 1943 | 1943 1943 || 3476 | 30/3 | 6 c¢| 6 c Royal Mail Lines Ord. fi) a9 179 |512 6 
~— High | Low 4 (a) (0) () eo) oe ey 6S *) § Sitecumeme | 
% % |} ne Stk.|| 132 134 | Nil || 19/7$) 17/ i | Tea and Rubber | 1/9 7/9 Nil 
4 9 Nilc| Nilc||B.A. Gt. Sthn. 25 $17 $16; , Nil | ll 4@ ¢| Nilc.Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1... “ll yo/9 12) 340 
$18 $13; Nilc| Nil ¢|\Can. Pacific Com. - ic.)|| “643 625 7 4 0) 8/9 | 7/6 | 6 c| 2 c Anglo-Dutch of Java £1. | aa 349 1515 0 
57 2 a| 24 |\Great Western Ord. Stk.. 15 |4 611 || 15/3 | 12/1} || | \Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 . et Be 6 
we 120 | 113 ao] PoCME seiner | eet | (es [6 7 0] snep| 31/6 | 24 Te london Asiatic Rebs ay | we | 19 [tl Nil 
59 | 24) 2 DILNE.R 4% Ist Pref...|| 64 328/712 8! Vlog! 1/6 | + ¢| See ee ee tS - ee 
ua = - ra CMS 40 ‘Pref 1933.1. 64 63 | 6 7 .. \ Wa tal 9 4 Nil c United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.  / / 
2a van 1513 | | 
PF. bat 608 lza 136 [London Transport Cc Sti. 635 st | 7 210 | i | ‘Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 89/43 88/9 ; 7 : 
— 1} c Southern Def. Stock . 254 | \| 91/103] 78/13 | 7c; 5a 1 58/14 | 58/9 
268 20% lic ¢ |\Southern fs Ord. 18 76 | 611 7 || 91/103 hb 23 a ||Burmah Oil Ord. £1..... 68/9 69/44 | 1 8 9F 
80 | 72% 242)! 24 ||Southern 5% Pref. || 62/6 | 52/6 +24 a | Shell Transport Ord. £1 . a ! 9 |4 1 0 
Banks and Discount la 7 0|| 70 | 63/9 "2 ’ {ase | (Trinidad Leaseholds {1..;|_ 75/- bs 
80/9 13/6 iha 10 6 ||Alexanders 2, . 80/- > | 5 00 16/103 72/6 Hy ° Miscellaneous \ 60/- 58/14 a ae 
80 q 53 2}a| 340||Bank of Australasia £5. . ; 3703 |3 4 6 3 | 55/- | 2ba b ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £11) 6o/- | 60/6 |3 6 O 
, $834 | 369 Teel eh. eee ot ea sine, | eset | eset 13 8 Se 63/9 | ef || 10'¢ 10" ¢ ‘Boots Pure Drag Ord i 41/3 | 41/5 | 218 0 
16 £ £38 lke (t) |B: of Moni afi 30/- 30/- | 4 0 Oe 41/9 38/43 || 24 ¢ c| 1 em fi. 50/3 50/- 
5 - | 29/- || 38a) 325|\Bank of New oye £ 74/6 75/- |314 6 50/6 | 48/7 | 3a| 75! ae 6 fi.| 98/18| 98/14 | 2 0 9¢ 
: 71s | etl ace eS ---| & 13 2,2 | r03/1¢| 96/3" |t14y¢| t10 5 (Bet ch Oxygen Ord, {1.| 71/6 | 76/6 | 318 6 
5 | b| 2a /||\Chartered of India £5 . 1 Ni | 8 ||British Oxygen £ 80. |5 0 0 
5 oe coat nial Nas Hongkong and S. $125.. | Bee's 6! was a Oe 4 ‘Cable & Wir. Hag. Stk. .. | 1349 | 1289 | 4.5 3 
9 oys'| sre || fal fo Midland {italy paid. ..|| 88/- | 88 | 3 12 0 |! y30/- | 17/6 | 2a 6 S| Bunlop Rauber Oe 2 S36 | 356 | 420 © 
93/3 | 87/6 : at. Dis’ ¢ aid|| 68 6i | 3 | 36/73 | 33/9 | e Ind. 10/- ..|| 24/ / 
8 5 6\\Nat. Dis. £2%, fully pai 2 | | c ||Elec. & Mus. In Ss ~ Le os 0 
1 1s o- 9 4 ; 7 b Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid... 12/6 a. | ; R. : 24/6 | = | 14 5: fess (D.) 5/- ...... zl a9 53/9 tH 3 
| Bi) 2 Pe | Bo eee Bree 
645 |Union Discount £1...... — fe 9 | || b | Imperi 7 27 9 
1/3 alee oa\ $9 b Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 87/- | 88 wee 7 un tiea| #10 $10 6 ae eons Ora. £1 sca sor 319 3 
E | \| | erna f 
3 | ally aid... 25 25 | 311 0 |) $52 $442 as - wi apes Unilever Ord. i ane one 39 3 
1-4 263 231 | 40 50 5 |\Alliance wil A 12% 12$xd|\ 4 2 6 | 36/- | 33/- | 10 ¢| 10 ¢ |London Brick Ord. fl.. “| B1/6 49/6xd| 3.10 6 
2-2 mo | abl el tie es +P i a ee aa/t4 | 15 @| 20, b |Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.| | 106/3 | aoe/s"] 315.3 
oe GHEY co ome a a eee Wie cee wee 
: 174a@)| 20 5/|\Pearl £1, fully paid ..... 319 9} - ‘ole li 0 a ee 0 
* | heheleeeeemeaeens | Bh 8 3) Be ae Ronco ea ee 
8 +5 23 58% ¢ ¢ ae 84 so 1320 6) oo | | 10 ¢| 10 ¢/|Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 22/- 93/6xd| 4 5 0 
: ul 19 5 ||Royal Exchange {1.... | 315 3 |) 33/3 | 30/- | be InvestmentsOrd. £1'! 95/ ; i. 
71 Sh 8 | 33a a? ere fh Ae pee.- a Gixd 219 9 | 94/74 | 90/9 | 10 b oh er Newall Ord. {1) 17/- | 71 | 34 8 
8 as ” | - a ss | | 0). 26 1 Aart b ||United rth Ord a" ee 23/9 ; 39/9 43 0 
13-8 ||_ Investment Trusts 14 6 || = | | Woolworth Or - é | 
2, -0 226 188} 4a 6 6b \|\Debenture Cp, Ord. Stock po = /418 10. 60/6 | 56/6 Mine . a s7/- | 57/3 | 512 0 
99 +3 224 180 4a 7 +6|\Investment Trst. —— = 203 | 418 3 || 58/- | 47/6 | 45 a\| 35} “AshantiGoldields Pr. “yi 4/74 | 44103 ae 
545 a oe b US Deb. Ce Ord. Stock|| 2054 | 208) 417 3 5/6 | 49 a) iS ¢| ie ee ar aL. sus | aaah | 4 2 0 
207 | SSIS | 403 || 20 6) 10 Ce te) Ga |, 19) 
as | Breweries, we. | we | a9 34) 208 | 10% | eg My, Rendle rd fi — = . S 
a6 ei Bue M3 a| fo 3 |Gourage & Co, Ord. A---] 356 | 78- | 4 2 0 Sus | al 30¢| 18 {ay Cpe gtsll aaje | 13/9 | 322 6 
756 15/- 67 a Ord. £1. 86/- 85/3 \| 5 a! 5 b/'Roan Antelo Ze 6% | 8 5 
a ‘a b ‘6h. | Distillers Co. Or |416 0|| 15/3 By | \\Sub Nigel Ord. 10-2... | 68 | 18 6 
137 ee Guinness (Arthur) Ord. fl 118/9 | 119/9 | ba | 52ha! 50 6 ‘Sub Nig ty. 8xd 8k | 418 
2 123/9 | 116/3 || 18 6) 11 a) aac &e. Ord. £1.../| 100/3 | 10/3 4 9 6 Of | 2/6a| 5/66 Union Cp. 12/6 Ao log loa Nil 
1-03 Mae | see | 1s b| eto limcacne a mune ft... sue | so |aaz 0] st Nil | Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/- . 
1 -00 94/- 88/6 13 6b 8 a Mitchells oe a fi..|| 78/9 79/- |411 0: & i wing for exchange (f) Flat yield. (3) Annas per share. 
74/9 || 14 b| 4 a |\Watney d basis 25%. (¢) Allowing basis 6%. t Free 
= =e ly divs. (d) Includes 2}% not subject to tax. Yiel ver’ 24%, basis. (s) Yield basis 13/4 %. (¢) Yield bas a+ 
() Wield to end 196 Fina Based on red. at par 1946. (w) Yield 1.61% basis, (0) Yield basis 30%. (p) Yield 24% 
(j) Yield to end 1960. ased on 
“< W TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES cone 
asDy idee. ose Close 
> | “eas wor? macnn = ne ee de 
wn. May May . Gom ial. 11 18 | ll : 
| | Aggregate Gross F and Industrial. 11 ’ ... 12§ 115 
| » | ae war serReceipts > eg rl on ¥ Am. Smelting.. 42} 43 | yee ers. " oat 664 
| | pas gall 10g 104 | Am. Viscose... 40% 40} oe x 314 30% 
— ny, ‘ 8 | Ending | Can. Pacific ... & a 294 28% | Nat. Distillers . i 
Name 2 | | ‘thn. Pf... 31 31 | Anacond g | Nat. Steel..... 57} 583 
* | ae eo) Me lee Pe Sl eee 28} 26h | Phelps Dodge. 254 234 
| Wes heck 30% | Briggs........ t. Ge . 54 
. | Southerss---- 278 21H | Celaescof A... 38 Sek | Prot. Cambie” 58, 54 
os B. Pacifi | 45 | May 15| $1,605,000 | 7,016, 000 [+ , 3585908 eater oll Sel 284 274 Sin WNT, ark 35h 
- 7. IC wee iliti le ad a 5 ) 5 ee 
aan Ba Gees t-— . $2,659,000 + 322,000 138 ae one it 2'111000 | 2 — * 152% 1514 | Eastman Kdk.. 165 168 Std. > a 20; 208 
O21 B.A. Western 45| 4, 15| ¢ 992,000 + 41,000 98,000 | 9,559,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 153 15k | Gen. Elec...... 7. 2. | oon 11g 113 
B6) Candies Pacific... 19] 3, oH * "992, p= it 350, yond = oy 150 \F 20, 335200 Amer. — "404 408 | Gen, Motors Uae 524 528 | U's. Stel "" 56h 55h 
SN a eel a ea ee Be Stl Wodeons Shy 3 
ngs U. Rlys. of Havana. .| 45 » 15) |__ £57,600 | + = W. Union Tel... 37h 46} | Int. Nickel.... é 
a t Receipts in Argentine pesos. eee 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
_ AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £38,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
a facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e t. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 5S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES : 
* Aden and Cochin‘ Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Poiut (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Ferm 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Briti 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi ' Tuticorin inja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore ‘ Zanzibar ampala J 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga van es. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL.. ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL — ... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .... ce ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





























COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 


As at 80th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances oo. £181,729,689 
Savings Bank Balances ee 164,619,669 

Note Issue Department eos —:'1111, 950,542 

Rural Credits ene ove 2,421,174 

Other items bee ooo 20,380,871 

£481,101,745 


ee 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lendon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 











THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - <= = = $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP = « $20,000,000 


STERLING - £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS {HONGKONG CURRENCY - £625,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily) , 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 
BRANOHES AND roped pe ieeere INDIA AND 
E FAR EAST, 
HONGKONG & Bhi BANK a LIMITED 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, ts 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 





Incorporated in Canada in’ 1869 with Limited Liability 


Assets exceed $1,000,000,000 


LONDON : 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
. A. Hunt, afanaper 
Heap OrFice: MONTREAI, 
Agency in New York 








ROYAL BANKOFCANADA 

















night of the 1st June, and 
Stocks will be transferable ex-dividend. 





CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-63 


‘CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1954 


CITY OF PRETORIA 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1953-58 


NOTICE is, HEREBY GIVEN that in order to. prepare the 
dividends due ist July next the BALANCES 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be Struck on the 
that on and after the 2nd June the 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
C. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. ko May, 1943. 


of the several 














REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 

ASSETS EXCEED - - - £81,000,000 

eens PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts.) 








CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividend due 30th June next the BALANCES 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be Struck on the 
night of the 3lst May and that on and after the Ist June the 
Stock will be transferable ex-dividend. 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 12th May, 1943. 


of the several 














THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


FOUNDED 1877. Authorised by Act of Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of London Act, 1910. 





LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 


TOTAL FUNDS 


£15,782,775 


W. W. BENHAM, Chairman. 


Total Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed 


TWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS 


J. G. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 








Se 











Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, 


London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist NEWSPAPER, LTD.. 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, Wc. 2—Saturday, May 22, 1943. 
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